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BW GBA WD. 
~ COMPARISON OF TWO GREAT LIVING POETS— 


BYRON AND MOORE. 


From the ixxv. Number of the Edinburgh Review. 

We conceive, though these two celebrated writers in some mea- 
sure divide the Poetical Public between them, that it is not the same 
Public whose favour they severally enjoy in the highest degree. — 
They are both read and admired, no doubt, in the same extended 
circle of taste and fashion ; but each is the favourite of a totally 
different set of readers. Thus a lover may pay the same outward 
attention to two different women; but he ouly means to flirt with 
the one, while the other is the mistress of his heart. The gay, the 
fair, the witty, the happy, idolize Mr. Moore’s delightful Muse, on 
her pedestal of airy smiles or ‘ransient tears. Lord Byron’s seve- 
rer verse is enshrined in the breasts of those whose gayety has been 
turned to gall, whose fair exterior has a canker within, whose mirth 
has received a rebuke as if it wee folly, from whom happiness has 
fied like adream! If we compute the odds upon the known chan- 
ces of human life, his Lordship will bid fair to have as numerous a 
class of votaries as his more agrecable rival! We are not going to 
give a preference, but we beg leave to make a distinction on the 
present occasion. The poe:ry of Moore is essentially that of Fan- 

y; the poetry of Byron that of Passion. If there is passion in the 
effusions of the one, the fancy by which it is expressed predowmi- 
nates over it: if fancy is called to the aid of the other, it is still 
subservient to the passions. Lord Byron’s jests are dow nright ear- 
nest; Mr. Moore, when he is most serious, seems half iv jest. The 
latter plays and trifles with his subject, caresses and grows ena- 
moured of it: the formér grasps it eagerly to his bosom, breathes 
death upon it, and turns from it with loathing or dismay! The fine 
aroma, that is exhaled from the flowers of poesy, every where lends 
its perfume to the verse of the Bard of Erin. The noble bard (less 
fortunate in his Muse) tries to extract poison from them. If Lord 
Byron flings his own views or feelings upon outward objects (jaun- 
dicing the sun,) Mr. Moore seems to exist in the delights, the virgin 
fancies of nature. He is free of the Rosicrucian society; and en- 
joys an ethereal existence among troops of sylphs and spirits, and in 
2 perpetual vision of wings, tlowers, rainbows, smiles, blushes, tears 
and kisses. Every page of his works is a vignette, every liue that 
he writes glows or sparkles; ‘and it would seem (so some one said 
who knew him well and — him much,) as if his airy spirit, drawn 
from the sun, continually fluttered with fond aspirations, to regain 
that native source of light aud heat.’ The worst is, our author's 
mind is too vivid, too active, to suffer a moment’s repose. We are 
cloyed with sweetness and dazzled with sp'endour. Every image 
must ‘blush celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue, —every syllable 
must breathe a sigh. A sentiment is lost in a simile—the simile is 
overloaded with an epithet. It is ‘like morn riseu on mid-noon.— 
No eventful story, no powerful contrast, no moral, none of the sor- 
did details of human life (all is ethereal,) none of its sharp calami- 
ties, or, if they inevitably occur, his Muse throws a soft, glittering 
veil over them, 

‘Like moonlight on a troubled sea, 
Brightening the storm it cannot calm.’ 

We do not believe Mr. Moore ever writes a line, that in itself 
would not pass for poetry, that is not at least a vivid or harmonious 
commonplace. Lord Byron writes whole pages of sullen, crabbed 
prose, like a long dreary road that, however, leads to doleful shades 
or palaces of the blest. In short, Mr. Moore’s Parnassus is a bloom- 
ing Eden; Lord Byron’s is a rugged wilderness of ‘shame and sor- 
row. On the tree of knowledge of the first, you can see nothing 
but perpetual flowers and verdure; in the last, you see the naked 
‘tem and rough bark; but it heaves at intervals with inarticulate 
throes, and you hear tie shrieks of a human voice within. 

Critivally speaking, Mr. Moore’s poetry is chargeable with two 
Peculiarities. First, che pleasure or interest he conveys to us is al- 
most always derived from the first impressions or physical proper- 
tes of objects, not from their connexion with passion or circumstan- 
*es. His lights dazzle the eye, his perfumes sooth the smell, his 
Sounds ravish the ear: but then they do so for and from themselves, 
end at all times and places equally--for the heart has nothing to do 
With it. Hence we observe a kind of fastidious extravagance in 
Mr. Moore’s serious poetry. Each thing must be fine, soft, exqui- 
— in itself, for it is never set off by reflection or contrast. It glit- 
tee to the sense through an atmosphere of indifference. Our indo- 
ent, luxurious bard, does not whet the appetite by setting us to hunt 
aiter the game of human passion, and is therefore obliged to pamper 
US With dainties, seasoned with rich fancy and the sauce piquante 
*f poetic diction. Poetry, in his hands, becomes a kind ef cosmetic 
at—it is the poetry of the toilette. His Muse must be as fine as 
the Lady of Loretto. The naked Venus to some eyes would seem a 
dowdy to her! Now, this principle of composition leads not only 
toa defect of dramatic interest, but also of imagivation. For every 
‘hing in this world, the meanest incident or object, may receive a 

ight and an importance from its association with other objects and 
With the heart of man; and the variety thus created is encless as it 
Striking and profound. But if we begin and end in those objects 

are beautiful or dazzling in themselves and at first blush, we 








shall soon be confined to a narrow round of self-pleasing topics, and 
be both superficial and wearisome. It is the fault of Mr. Words- 


| worth’s poetry that he has perversely relied too mach (or wholly) on 


this reaction of the imagination on subjects that are petty and re- 
pulsive in themselves, aud of Mr. Moore’s, that he appeals too ex- 
clusively to the flattering support of sense and fancy. Secondly, 
we have remarked that Mr. Moore hardly ever describes entire ob- 
_jecis, but abstract qualities of objects. It is not a picture that he 
gives us, but an inventory of beauty. He takes a blush, ora smile, 
and runs on whole stauzas in ecstatic praise of it, and then diverges 
_to the sound of a voice, and ‘discourses eloquent music’ on the sub- 
ject; but it might as well be the light of Heaven that he is describ- 
| ing, or the voice of Echo—we have no human figure before us, no 
‘palpable reality, answering to any substantive form in nature.— 
| Hence we think it may be explained why itis that this author has so 
| little picturesque ettect—with such vividness of conception, such 
‘insatiable ambition after ornament, and such an inexhaustible and 
delightful play of fancy. Mr. Moore is a colourist in poetry, a mu- 
sician also, and has a heart full of tenderness and suscepiibility for 
| all that is delightful aud amiable in itself, and that does not require 
| the ordeal of suffering, of crime, or of deep thought to stamp it with 
_abold character. In this, we conceive, consists the charm of his 
| poetry, which all the world feel, but which it is so difficult for critics 
| to explain scientifically, and in conformity to transcendental rules. 
_It has the charm of the softest and most brilliant execution. There 
‘is no wrinkle, no deformity on its smooth aud shining surface. It 
has the charm which arises from the continual desire to please, aud 
| from the spontaneous sense of pleasure in the author’s mind. With- 
| out being gross in the smallest degree, it is voluptuous in the bigh- 
(est. It is a sort of sylph-like, spiritualized sensuality. So far from 
| being licentious in the present instance, [Loves of the Angels,] Mr 
| Moore has become moral and sentimental (indeed he was always 
| the last)—and tantalizes his young and fair readers with the glitter- 
|ing shadows and mystic adumbrations of evanescent delights. He 
| (in fine) in his courtship of the Muses, resembles those lovers who 
| always say the softest things on all occasions, who smile with ir- 
resistible good humour at their own success ; who banish pain and 
}truth from their thoughts, and who impart the delight they feel 
| in themselves unconsciously to others! Mr. Moore’s poetry is the 
thornless rose—its touch is velvet, its hue vermilion, and its grace- 
ful form is cast in beauty’s mould. Lord Byron’s is a prickly 
bramble, or sometimes a deadly Upas, of form uncouth and unin- 
viting, that has its root in the clefts of the rock, and its head mock- 
ing the skies, round which the loud cataracts roar, and that wars 
with the thunder cloud and tempest! 








Recollections of the Peninsula. By the author of Sketches in India. 
8vo. pp. 262. London, 1823. Longman & Co. 


The author of this book, an officer attached tothe victorious forces 
of the illustrious Wellington in Spain, has contrived, amid the vicis- 
situdes of a military life, to collect materials, or rather to store ob- 
servations, for a very pleasing, picturesque, and eutertaining view 
of the Peninsula at a period the most interesting inits history. Led 
by habit and frequent disappointments to expect little from such a 
quarter, except tales in the King Cambyses vein, or in the manner 
of Othello, about “ Antres vast and deserts idle—moving accidents 
by flood and field,” &c. these Recollections came upon us witha 
double charm; and though our readers may be deprived by our ex- 
ordium of that advantage, we still hope that our extracts will suffice 
to produce the same effect upon them which the entire volume did 
upon us. : 

The writer’s acquaintance with his subject was acquired during 
five years’ residence, from the year 1809; and, to commence with 
the commencement, we shall copy his account of his first billet in 
Portugal, (at Santarem :) 

“the regiment was quartered for the night in a convent, and J 
received a billet on a private house. At the door of it I was met by 
the owner, a gentleman-like looking well-dressed man, of about six- 
ty, and of a very mild, pleasing address: he led the way to a neat 
apartment, and a pretty bedchamber. 1 was covered with dust and 
dirt, and declined them as too good; but how was my confusion in- 
creased, when my host himself brought me water in a silver basin to 
wash, while his good lady presented me with chocolate, bearing it 
herself on a salver. 1 feared that they had mistaken my rank from 
my two epaulettes, and I explained to them that I was a simple 
Lieutenant. No—they well knew my rauk, but did not pay me the 
less attention : they perfumed my chamber with rose-water, took off 
my knapsack with their own hands, and then left me to refresh my- 
self by washing and dressing, and to recover from the pleasing as- 
tonishment into which their cordial and polite reception had thrown 
me. In the evening my party dined here, and the worthy host pre- 
scnted us with some magnums of fine old wine, and the choicest 
fruit. We made scruples; he over-ruled them with true and unaf- 
fected hospitality, and we, in return, pressed on his acceptance six 
bottles of excellent Sauterne, the remains of our small stock of 
French wine. 

«“ Such was my treatment in the first billet [ ever entered in Por- 
tugal, and such, with very few exceptions, was the character of the 
reception given by Portuguese of all classes, according to their means 




















at the commen of th peninsula struggle te the British army : 
rich and poor, the clergy and laity, the fidalgo and the peasant, all 
expressed an eagerness to serve, and a readiness to honour us. In 
these early marches, the villa, the monastery, and the cottage were 
thrown open at the approach of our troops ; the best apartments, the 
neatest cells, the humble but only beds, were all resigned to the 
march-worn officers and men, with undisguised cheerfulness. It is 
with pain I am compelled to confess, that the manners of my 
strange, but well-meaning, countrymen soon wrought a change ia 
the kind dispositions of this people.” 

his quotation may appropriately be followed by a more striking 
pi ture of a bivouack : 

“It is a pleasing sight to see a column arrive at its halting ground. 
The camp is generally marked out, if circumstances allow of it, on 
the edge of some wood, and near a river or stream. The troops are 
halted in open columns, arms piled, pickets and guards paraded and 
posted, and in two minutes, all appear at home. Some fetch large 
stones to form fire places; others hurry off with canteens and ket- 
tles for water, while the wood resounds with the blows of the bill- 
hook. Dispersed under the more distant trees, you see the officers ; 
some dressing, some arranging a few boughs to shelter them by 
night; others kindling their own fires; while the most active are 
seen returning fromthe village laden with bread, or, from some flock 
of goats feeding near us, with a supply of new milk. How often, 
under some spreading cork-tree, which offered shade, shelter, and 
fuel, have I taken up my lodging for the night; and here, or by some 
gureligg stream, my bosom fanned by whatever air was stirring, 
made my careless toilet, and sat down with men I both liked and es- 
teemed, to a coarse but wholesome meal, seasoned by hunger and by 
cheerfulness. The rude simplicity of this life 1 found most pleasing 
An enthusiastic acmirer of nature, I was glad to move aud dwell 
amid her grandest scenes, remote from cities, and unconnected with 
what is called society. Her mountains, her forests, and sometimes, 
her bare and bladeless plains, yielded me a passing home : her ri- 
vers, streams, and springs, cooled my brow and allayed my thirst — 
The inconvenience of one camp taught me to enjoy the next; and f 
learned (a strange lesson for the thoughtless) that wood and water, 
shade and grass, were luxuries. 1 saw the sun set every evening : 
I saw him rise again each morning in ali his majesty, and I felt that 
my very existence was a blessing. Strange, indeed, to observe how 
soon men, delicately brought up, can inure themselves to any thing. 
Wrapt in a blanket, or a cloak, the head reclining on a stone or a 
knapsack, covered by the dews of night, or drenched perhaps by the 
thunder-shower, sleeps many a youth, to whom the carpeted cham- 
ber, the curtained couch, and the bed of down, have been from in- 
fancy familiar.” 

We like these descriptions, for they place distinctly and vividly 
before our eyes the images of things to which, though often present- 
edto the imagination, we rarely attach individuality: by simply 
telling us a few particulars, the author enables us to see, as it were, 
a whole regiment take up its quarters in a town, or encamp on the 
open field. The latter picture is added to in another part : 

“ A bivouack in heavy weather does not, | allow, present a very 
comfortable appearance. The officers sit shivering in their wet 
tents, idle and angry till dinner time, after which they generally 
contrive to kill the evening with mulled wine, round a camp-kettle 
lid filled with hot wood-ashes by way of a fire. The men, with their 
forage caps drawn over their ears, huddled together under banks or 
walls, or crowd round cheerless, smoky fires, cursing their commis- 
saries, the rain,and the French.” 

Another view of a soldier's life occurs upon a march, while almost 
alone, going to sick quarters: 

“ At the distance of two leagues from Estremos, the sun set with 
the most threatening appearances. A sky heavily overcast; a 
breathless, yet speaking stilluess around us; far off, amid the south- 
ern hills, a low muttering sound, that faintly reached us; all fore- 
told a violent autumnal storm. Being both invalids, we felt not a 
little anxious about shelter, and spurred forward ; but strength was 
denied me, and I fell on the neck of my horse, uearly fainting : the 
colonel would not leave me, and bidding me recline upon my saddle, 
made his groom lead my animal by the bridle. Here you may fre- 
quently travel from one town to another without passing a village, a 
country-house, a cottage, or indeed a human being. No clean ale- 
house, as in England; no rustic auberge, as in France, invites you 
to refreshment aud repose. If you are benighted, aud the weather 
be fine, you must betake yourself to the first tree; if it be stormy, 
and you have no baggage, or conveniences for encamping, you must 
wander on. Luckily, however, for us, we espied a light at some 
distance from the road, and made towards it. It proceeded from a 
solitary cottage ; and a woman, who answered to our knocks, ex- 
pressed her willingness to receive us. Wretched as was her appear- 
ance, I never saw more cordial, more fearless hospitality : she hea 
ed up her little fire, killed and stewed for us two out of the few 
chickens she had, spread for us two straw mattresses near the hearth 
and regarded us the while with looks of the most benevolent 
pleasure. Seated ona rude bench of cork, near this cottage fire, 1 
thankfully partook of the repast she prepared ; and while the thun- 
der burst in peals the most loud and awful over our heads, and the 
pouring rain beat rudely on her humble dwelling, with a heartfelt 
sensation of gratitade | composed myself to rest. 
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& Comfort is ever comparative ; and, after all, if bis wishes be 
moderate, how little does man require. Sick, hungry, and exhaust- 
ed, I wanted shelter, food, and repose : I enjoyed all these blessings 5 
the storm raged without, but not a rain-drop fell on me. I never ate 
with a keener relish, I never passed a night in more sweet or refresh- 
ing slumbers. Yet, where, let me ask, was the hotel iu England 
which, in the caprice of sickness, would have satisfied all my wants 
and wishes ? When we rose with the morning to depart, our good 


hostess was resolute in refusing any remuneration, though the | 


wretched appearance of her hovel, and the rags on her children, be- 

spoke the extreme of poverty. ‘ No,’ said she; ‘the saints guided 

you to my threshold, and | thank them. My husband too, was 

pavers yesterday, perhaps last night, amid that thuuder-storm ; 
also knocked at some Christian’s door, and found shelter.’ ” 

But all the foregoing yield to the first encounter: 

- + -* Two hours before break of day, the line was under arms; 
but the two hours glided by rapidly and sileutly. At las), just as 
the day dawned, a few distant shots were heard on our lett, and 
were soon followed by the discharge of cannon, and the quick, hea 
vy, and continued roli of musquetry. We received orders to move, 
and support the troops attacked: the whole of Hill's corps, amount- 
ing to fourtecn thousand men, was thrown into open column, and 
moved to its left in steady double quick, and iu the highest order. 

«When within about a furlong of one of the poiuts of attack, from 
which the enemy was just then driven by the seventy-fourth regi- 
ment, 1 cast my eye back to see if I could discover the rear of our 
divisions: eleven thousand men were following ; all in sight, all in 
open coluinn, all rapidly advancing in double quick time. No one, 
bat a soldier, can picture to himself such a sight; and it is, even for 
him, a rare and a grand one. It certainly must have had a very 
strong effect oa such of the enemy as, from the summit of the ridge, 
which they had most intrepidly ascended, beheld it, and who, iguo- 
rant of Hill's presence, thought they bad been attacking the extreme 
of the British right. We were halted exactly in: of that spot, 
from which the seventy-fourth regiment, a repulsed a 
column, was retiring in line, with the most beautiful regularity, its 
colours all torn with shot. Here a few shells flew harmlessly over 
our line, but we had not the honour of being engaged. The first 
wounded man I] ever beheld in the field was carried past me, at this 
moment; he was a fine young Englishman, in the Portugucse ser- 
vice, and lay helplessly in a blanket, with both his legs shattered 
by cannon shot. He looked pale, and big drops of perspiration 
stood on his manly forehead; but he spoke not—his agony appear- 
ed unutterable. I secretly wished him death; a mercy, I believe, 
that was not very long withheld. About this time, Lord Welling- 
ton, with a numerous staff, gallopped up, and delivered his orders 

to General Hill, immediately in front of our corps; I therefore dis- 
tinetly everheard him. ‘If they attempt this point again, Hill, you 
will give them a volley, and charge bayonets; but don’t let your 
bio fellow them too far down the hill.” I was particularly struck 
with the style of this order, so decided, so mauly, and breathing no 
doubt as tothe repulse of any attack; it confirined confidence. — 
Lord Wellington's simplicity of manner in the delivery of orders, 
and in command, is quite that of an able taan. 
the truncheon about him; nothing full-mouthed, important, or fussy : 
his orders, on the field, are all short, quick, clear, and to the pur- 
pose. The French, however, never moved us throughout the day: 
their too desperate assaults. had been successfully repelled, and their 
loss, as compared to ours, exceedingly severe. From the ridge, in 
front of our present ground, we could see them far better than the 
evening before; arms, appointments, uniforms, were all distinguish- 
able. They occupied themselves in removing their wounded from 


the foot of our position; but as none of their troops broke up, it 
was generally concluded that they would renew their attacks on the 


morrow. inthe course of the day, our men went down to a small 
brook, which flowed between the opposing armies, for water; and 
French and English soldiers might be seen drinking out of the same 
narrow stream, and even leaning over to shake hands with each 
ether. One private, of my own regiment, actually exchanged fo- 
rage-caps with a soldier of the enemy, asa token of regard and guod 
will. Such courtesies, if they do not disguise, at least soften the 
horrid features of war; and it is thus we learn to reconcile our minds 
to scenes of blood and carnage. Towards sun-set, our Picquets 


were sent down the hill, and | plainly saw them posted among the | 


corpses of those who had fallen inthe morning. Nothing, however, 
immediately near us, presented the idea of recent slaughter; for 
the loss, on our side, was so partial, and considering the extent of 
our line, so trifling, that there was little, if any, vestige of it: not 
so the enemy's; but as they suffered priucipally on their retreat 


down the hill, their slain lay towards the bottom of it; from whence, , 


indeed, they had been removing their wounded. 

“The view of the enemy’s camp by night far exceeded, in gran- 
deur, its imposing aspect by day. Innumerable and brilliant fires 
illuminated all the country spread below us: while they yet flamed 
brightly, the shadowy figures of men and horses, and the glittering 
piles of arms, were all visible. Here and there, indeed, the view 
was interrupted by a few dark patches of black fir, which, by a 
gloomy contrast, heightened the etfect of the picturc; but, long 
after the flames expired, the red embers still emiited the most rich 
and glowing rays, aud seemed, like stars, to gem the dark bosom of 
the earth, conveying the sublime ideas of a firmanent spread be- 
neath our feet. it was long before Icould tear myself fromthe con- 
templation of this scene. Earnestly did I gaze on it; deeply did 
it impress me; aod my professional life may never, perhaps, again 
present to me any military spectacle more truly magnificeat. Eve- 
ry oue was fully persuaded that the morning would bring with it a 
general and bloody engagement.” 

Again—“ The battie-array of a large army is a most noble and 
imposing sight. To see the hostile lines and columns formed, and 
prepared for action ; to observe their generals and mounted officers 
riding smartly from point to point, and tomark every now and then, 
one of their guas opening on your own staff, reconnoitring them, 
3 @ @cene Very animating, and a fine prelude to a general engage- 
ment. On your own side, too, the hammering of flints and loosen- 
iug of cartridges; the ratile of guns and tumbrils, as they come ca- 
reering up to take their appointed stations; and the swift galloping 
of aid-de-camps in every direction, here bringing reports to their 
generals, there conveying orders to the attacking columns, all speak 
of peril and death, but also of anticipated victory; and so cheering- 
ty, that @ sensation of proud hope swells the bosom, which is equal, 


if mot superior, to the feeling of exultation in the secure moment of 


pursuit and trivmph.” 

Sometimes a smail river only divided the opposed armies, and the 
outposts chatted familiarly across the brook. 

“ Walking by the river side, we observed several French officers. 
They saluted us, wiiti a ‘Bon jour, Messieurs;’ and we soon fell 
into convetsation --- They asked after Lord Wellington; praising 


him greatly for his conduct of the campaign. They next inquired, | 


tf our King was not dead; andon our replying that he was not, one 


of them repeated, ‘Le général dit, que tout le monde aime votre 


Roi George, qu'il a été bon pére de famille, et bon pére de son pev- 


gle.’ ~ - - A great deal of good humour prevailed ; we quizzed each 
other freely. . . - They had a theatre; and asked us to come over, 


He has nothing of | 


Tye Avbion. 


and witness the performance of that evening, which would be, 

‘ L’ Entrée des Fraucoisdans Lisbon.’ A friend of mine most readi- 

ly replied, that he recommended to them “La repétition d’une nou- 

velle piéce, ¢ La Fuite des Fraucois.’” OR fost into g long, loud, | 
and general laugh :—the joke was,t ,toohome. Their gen- 

eral, however, did not think it wise tO rgmajn longer; but he pull- 
ed off his hat, aud wishing us good day with perfect good ‘humour, 
went up the hill, and the group immediately dispersed. ‘ 

Of Vittoria we have not only an excellent general account, bat 
Some very affecting details = RB Wee , 
| A paymaster of a regiment of British Infantry, had two spus, 
‘lieutenants in the corps in which he served; he was a widower, 
‘and had no relations besides these youths; thef*lived in his tent, 
were his pride and delight. The civil staff of a regiment usually 
remain with the baggage when the troops engage, and join them 
with it afterwards. In the evening, when the paymaster came up, 
an officer met him. ‘My boys,’ said the old man, ‘how are they? 
Have they done their duty ?—*They have behaved most nobly; 
but you have lost’—* Which of them?’—‘ Alas! both; they are 
numbered with the dead, --+- A friend of mine, belonging to ano- 
ther corps, lay wounded in Vittoria. Iheard of it and hastened to 
his billet. I found him reclining on a sofa, and looking, as I 
thought, remarkably well. He received me cordially and cheer- 
fully. ‘I rejoice, said I, ‘to see you smiling; your injury is of 
course slight.'—* You are mistaken ; my wound is mortal, and my 
hours, I believe, are almost numbered. I shall never leave this 
room but as a corpse; but these are events which should never take 
a soldier by surprise.’ - ---He died in two days Returning from 
his funeral, 1 met a serjeant of my Regiment, who came with an es- 
cort from the division. * How are they all, serjeant ?’ said I, ‘We 
have lost Mr. .” ¢How? in an affair?—*No; we had a 
dreadful storm among the mountains, and in one of the narrowest 
passes, himself and his horse were struck by lightning, and killed 
on the spot.’ This too was a noble minded zealous officer, one 
who had braved many a scene of peril, and whose ambition it had 
ever been to perish in the field. You grow familiar on service 
with death and sorrow; you do not weep—but if he have an eye 
to observe, and a heart to feel, few men see or suffer more than a 
soldier:”’ 

We shall conclude our review by noticing that the author was 
taken prisoner, and giving from his sketches a striking one of an 
Arragonese Guerrilla : 

--* He was wounded in the leg, and of course for a time incapa- 
ble of service. The circumstances of his situation, the fate of his 
family and his language, will explain the nature both of the forma- 
tion and feelings of many of these Guerrilla corps, better perhaps 
than a far longer and more detailed account of them. Iasked him 
where he lived, and under whom he served. ‘Senior,’ said he, 
‘I have no home, no relations, nothing save my country and my 
sword. My father was led out, and shot in the market-place of my 
native village; our cottage was burned; my mother died of grief ; 
and my wife, who had been violated by the enemy, fled to me, then 
a volunteer with Palasox, and died in my arms, in a Hospital in 
Saragossa. I serve under no particular chief, 1 am too miserable; 
I feel too revengeful to support the restraint of discipline and the 
delay of manceuvre. I go on any enterprise I hear of: If 1 am 
poor, on foot; if chance or plunder has made me rich, on horse- 
back; I follow the boldest leader; but I have sworn never to dress 
a vine or plough a field till the enemy is driven out of Spain.’— 
Such was the desperate, the undying hatred to the French which 
many of these Guerritias cherished—a hatred which often had ite 
source in wrongs and losses like those I have related.” 

Upon the whole we have merely to repeat our praises of this vol- 
ume, as one of gratifying interest and agreeable reading. 


MR. HUSKISSON’S BILL FOR RECIPROCITY OF DUTIES. 


We turn with feelings of pleasure to a Bill introduced to the Par- 
liament by Mr. Huskisson, of which is to establish a reciprocity of 
duties in the case of foreign and British ships. In other words, to 





enact, that the favoured rate of charge upon goods (which some- 
times exceeded ten per cent.) imported in British ships, should no 
longer exist, but that ald the vessels of all countries, coming into 
the same equitable arrangement with Great Britain, should be allow- 
ed to import goods upon equal terms. This Bill is cast in the same 
liberal mould as is the whole of the commercial policy of the present 
Board of Trade. Its purport is to remove causes of commercial jea 
lousy and irritation ; to open the fair field of mercantile competition 
in the shipping and carrying trade; to make it a fair and free ad- 
pventure upon the principal of superior commodities, and lower pri- 
ces, and not to endeavour to prop it up by a system of impolitic pro- 
tections and prohibitions, which are sure to be retaliated upon us, 
and which do, in fact, at the present moment, cramp and embarrass 
our commerce in every foreign port. It is truly surprising to re- 
mark how our foreign trade is now increasing upon these liberal 
views. Our exports of domestic manufactures, for the last year, ex- 
ceeded the exports of the preceding year by three millions. 

There is one other subject to which we shall call the attention of 
the reader, before we close these remarks. Sir T. Lethbridge de- 
clared, in the House of Commons, a few nights ago, that such was the 
present state of agriculture, and such its promise of future improve. 
ment, that he saw a rapid termination of all the difficulties under 
which it had laboured. This we know to be true; but the landlords 
must not deceive themselves, nor attempt to deceive their tenants. 
if wheat continues at sixty-two shillings per quarter, it is as high a 
price as it will reach. The landlords must not struggle to exact 
their former enormous rents, nor must the farmers be deluded into a 
contract to pay them. A small advance above the rents of 1792, 
say a fourth, is all that a landlord can reasonably ask, or a farmer 
undertake to pay, It is quite obvious, that, except in years of scar- 
city, corn will never reach the importation price ; and, upon reason- 
able calculations, and on an average of seasons, a scarce year is sel- 
dom more frequent than one in seven. With respect to agriculture, 
it was but natural to expect, that whilst all the other interests of 
the country were advancing and improving, that interest alone 
would not stand still. The iucrease of commerce and manufactures 
is necessarily connected with the prosperity of agriculture, and is 
sure to be attended with that energy and spirit of circulation, which 
administers funds to labour, and to productive industry of all kinds. 
The more trade, internal or external, the more call is there for la- 
bour; the larger employment of labourers, the more demand upon 
the market for food, and that kiud of demand which alone raises the 
market ;—namely, the demaud of those who can pay for what they 
require. The re-action, therefore, which has taken place, is in the 
natural course of things. The low prices of farming produce have 











fostered and encouraged every branch of our domestic industry, and 
| manufactures are now repaying to agriculture the assistance which 
they have received. But we must eutreat the farmers to be upon 
the watch. The landlords are very desirous to return to their war 
rents, which, under present circumstauces, it is impossible todo. If 
Wheat now average sixty-two shillings, it should be remembered 
that, before the war, it averaged forty-three. Poor-rates and other 


It is obvious, therefore, that the farmer cannot afford 


| building, and narrow passages at the east end are all remo 
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more than.a fourth of additional rent ; that is to say, friday rr. 
which he paid twenty shillings per acre in the year 1 he “ 
now afford to pay twenty-five or twenty-six shillings, but no — 
—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. re 


ST. JAMES’ PALACE. 


The alterations and repairs here, have now proceeded suffic 
far to afford an opportunity of judging, in a degree, what wil] 
effect of the whole when they are completed. The unsightly 


iently 
be the 
Mass of 


. . ved 
the whole of that part of the structure is new built; various = 


are going forward in the court yards, and several judicious alteration 
have been made in the iuterior. These must certainly be deemea 
improvements after the neglected state the Palace has lain jp for 
years. They are, however, not exactly what the commencemen; 
seemed to promise, The space occupied by this large pile, ang the 
number of its apartments (the extensiveness of several of which ac. 
cording to Pennant, renders it the best adapted for regal parade of 
any in Europe), induced a hope, that the whole exterior was about to 
be renovated in the Gothic style, and perhaps additionally ornamented 
This might be easily effected under the superintendence of those wh, 
have, with so much taste, restored some of our national buildings jy 
the neighbourhood, and would make it then worthy the residence of 
a British King. Such, however, does not appear to be the design, bu; 
to leave enough of its ancient hospital character to verify the lineso; 
the poet: , 

‘«‘ Her poor to palaces Britannia brings ; 

St. James’s hospital may serve for Kings.” 

There seems (to adopt the language of a modern writer, commenting 
on this couplet) to be a similarity of fate attached to the Royal Resi. 
dences in the metropolis. ‘“‘ The vast palace of Westminster,” says he 
‘is now asad memento of past splendour—Whitehall is reduced to , 
chapel; Somerset-house (as a Palace) to dust; Kensington, except 
occasionally, lies in nearly utter neglect ; Buckingham House wa 
merely the residence of a Duke ; Carlton house the property of ay 
Earl ; and the site of the Palace of St. James a house for lepers, o 
persons afflicted with the horrible disorder of leprosy. Greenwich 
and Chelsea Hospitals, confirm the assertion in the first line :— 

‘Her poor to palaces Britannia brings ; 

one having been a Royal Residence, and the other unworthy to beso 
Such are the changes produced by time and circumstances, 

St. James’ more than any other of the Royal Palaces, has, from 
its extreme plainness, excited the surprise of foreigners, considering 
the greatness of the nation and its monarch. What the structure 
originally was, is almost unfair to judge from its present state. Lord 
Cromwell, during whose treasureship it came into the possession of 
Henry VIII., speaks of the “ new building of St. James in the Fields 
as a magnificent and goodly house ;” and adds, “ his Highness hath 
newly builded the Palace of Westminster, with all the tennis places 
and cock-fights, and walled in the Park here with a sumptuous 
wall.” 

Comparing what one knows Henry to have done at Westminster 
with this compliment, there would be some reason to doubt its sincerity. 
The epithet “‘ magnificent,” however, is applied to it a century laterby 
a French traveller here, when the outline of the building must have 
beennearly perfect. One quality is certainly possessed at the period 
mentioned—uniformity of style. 

“The Palace of St James,’ says the writer alluded to,* “ is a castle, 
very ancient, very magnificent, and extremely convenient.” He con- 
tinues, “ It is built with brick, according to the fashion of the country, 
haviig the roof covered with lead, in the form of a floor, surrounded 
on ali sides by crenelles, which serve for ornament to the whole body 
of the building.” This is the appearance it assumes in two or three 
old representations of it ; where the entrance gateway is shown in the 
centre of a long range of building, embattled at the top, with the ap- 
parent remains of octagon towers at its angles, and windows through- 
out in a correspondent style. 

The ancient appearance of the court yards, and two or three of the 
state apartments, is shown in some of the prints in this writer’s work, 
who describes at considerable length several of the latter, and from 
which one may judge of their then splendid decorations and furniture 
The guardchamber occupied its present situation, and was hung with 
arms and weapons ; the first hall is described as decorated with tapes- 
try, ancient, but beautiful ; the second hall with new tapestry, 
and a state canopy at the end of it; the privy. chamber was also de- 
corated with tapestry, and had a chair of state and canopy ; and the 
presence chamber was entirely covered with hangings of gold and 
silk. The “ imperial bed” was of gold embroidery. A gallery, open 
on both sides, led to the great Chapel, which is said to have been 
built at one end of it, and “ from its situation, building, and the orna- 
ments with which it was adorned, to be equally worthy of rematk. 
To try to express to you,” adds the enraptured Frenchman, “ the 
great number of other chambers, all covered with tapestry, and superb- 
ly garnished with all sorts of furniture, where the Court was to be 
lodged, without reckoning the other apartments, is impossible. Sieur 
Labat, who executed the office of quarter-master, had liberty to math 
with his chalk fifty separate chambers of entire apartments, the whole 
of which on this occasion (i. e. the visit of the Queen Mother) were 
new furnished by the commands of the Queen.” : ; 

Sach is the flattering account given of this Palace by a foreigner, 
the year 1638; not but it had then undergone several alterations by 
Queen Elizabeth, and her brother and sister, as well as James 1. 
Charles L., at this time the reigning Sovereign, had also contributed 
his mite of innovation ; it had still, however, about it a general char- 
acter of consistency. Charles I, James II., William and Mary, Anne, 
and the three last sovereigns, erected the numerous extraneous build- 
ings, all in different styles, by which it was afterwards defaced. George 
IIf. endeavoured scrupulously to preserve the original outline in some 

recent improvements facing the garden. 

Of the ancient structure there are still considerable remains. The 
principal are the entrance gateway ; fragments of building in the dif- 
ferent couri-yards, besides their large stone arched gateways; 2"¢, 
before pulled down for the present repairs, much of the wall, a8 also 
a small court-yard westward of the chapel. At the south side of the 
Palace there were likewise, till lately, several ancient projections em- 
battled. Fhe names of the principle state apartments now in the - 
ace (all of which have been modernized) are, the great Council-cham 
ber, the Levee-room, the little Council-chamber, the Privy-chamber, 
Drawing-room, Ball-room, and Queen’s Presence-chamber. _ 

Having entered so far into a description of the old Palace, it my 
not be amiss to say something as to the former state of the Park, a0 
the encroachments made on it by building the two other Royal man- 
sions here of Buckingham House and Carlton House. 1 

The public are principally indebted to Henry VII. and Charles © 
for this addition to their pleasures. The former monarch formed & 
Park, called the new park of Westminster,’ and removed all the 1 
tenements where was “ builded the new garden, the Tennis-place’» 
and the Cock-fights;” the latter, added thirty-six acres, planted Ns 
as we now enjoy the walks, the canal, and made other improvements, 

Before 1721, the east side of the Park near Spring Gardens, was “)” 
closed by a brick wall, which prevented the public having a view at 
it. In the above year they obtained permission to remove the wa 
and erect railing. 








taxes upon land have, during that interval, very much increased. 











* Le Serre’s Entry into London of Mary de M 1639 
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The railing which encloses the canal, was not er l 
positive orders were issued to prevent people from walkin#@: the 
grass. Aviewin Smith's Antiquities of Westminster, supposed-.o have 
been taken about the middle of Charles II.’s reign, reprevenis the ca- 
nal as apparently just finished, the trees on each side of it appearing 
quite young, and enclosed at bottom by guards or fences. In another 

rint beneath it, nearly of the same age,- the King is seen walking 
with some of his attendants, which he was accustomed to do at this 
time so unguardedly, that an Address was presented tu him from the 
House of Lords, in October 1678, wherein they pray him, among oth- 
er things, to give orders that “ mean and unwarranted people, should 
be made to abstain from following his Majesty in St. James’s Park; 
and that all the private doors there should be walled up.” Four per- 
cons are represented in the first-mentioned view, apparently in the 
act of striking a ball through a ring at the top of a tall pole, which 
was one of the methods of playing at the game called the Mall. 

The often-mentioned piece of water called Rosamond’s Pond, was 
of great antiquity, being shown in Aggas's View of London, 1560, and 
again in Norden’s Plan of Westminster, 1593, where there appear se- 
yveral watercourses issuing from it. It was cleansed in 1735, by one 
Roberts, a native of Flintshire, by means of an engine of his own in- 
vention, which discharged thirty tons of water a minute, being said 
not to have undergone that operation for twenty years before. In 
1770, it was filled up, which circumstances is thus noticed in the Lon- 
don Chronicle of that year :—“ The water is drawn out of the Canal 
in St. James’s Park, and the workmen have begun to shorten it, and 
to fill up Rosamond’s Pond. The trees in that part are to be cut down 
to form a spacious lawn before the Queen’s Palace; the wilderness is 
to be destroyed; and the moat to be filled up.” This place was the 
scene of such frequent suicides, that while being cleansed, as just men- 
tioned, the following satirical and well-meant intimation to the intend- 
ed suicide was affixed to a tree near the spot :— 

“ This is to give notice to all broken heaits, such as are unable to 
survive ‘the loss of their lovers, and are come to a resolution to die, 
that an engineer from Flintshire having cruelly undertaken to disturb 
the waters of Rosamond’s pond iu this Park, Gentlemen and Ladies 
cannot be accommodated there as formerly. And whereas certain 
daughters of Eve have since been tempted to make use of the Serpen- 
tine and other rivers, some whereof have met with disappointments, 
this is therefore to certify, all persons whatsoever labouring under dis- 
appointments, that the basin in the upper Green Fark is a most com- 
wodious piece of water for this purpose.” 

Buckingham House was built in 1703 on the site of what was ori- 
sinally called the Mulberrry Gardens. So Dr. King observes :— 

“‘ The fate of things lies always in the dark: 

What Cavalier would know St. James’s Park ? 

For lockets stand where gardens once did spring, 

And wild ducks quack where grasshoppers did sing; 

A princely Palace on that spot doth rise 

Where Sidney’s noble muse found mulberries.” 
At the Mulberry Gardens here, King Charles the Second went to re- 
gale himself the night after-his restoration, and formed an immediate 
connexion with Mrs. Polmer, afterwards Duchess of Cleveland. Buck- 
ingham House’ as first built, is described by its founder, the Duke of 
Buckingham, in a letter toa Noble Friend, which is inserted in the 
work called “London and its Environs,” (1765.)—Arlington House 
had previously stood on the site. 

Carlton House in 1732, was the property of the Earl of Burling- 
ton, in which year an advertisement in the St. James’s Evening 
Post, mentions that “ the Earl of Burlington had given Carlton 
House, in Pall-Mall, to the Countess Dowager of Burlington, his mo- 
ther.” But Berrington’s Evening Post atterwards contradicts. this 
statement, unless the Earl acted as his mother’s agent, by informing 
the public that“ the Earl of Chesterfield had paid 7'0001, to the Earl 
of Burlington, as part of the purchase money of Carlton House and 
gardens, Pall-Mall;” and adds, It is said the house is bought for his 
Royal Highness the prince of Wales. A survey has been made of 
most of the houses contiguous, whose leases, we hear, will be brought 
to furnish a handsome court-yard and prospect in Pall-Mall.” The 
necessary alterations for the Prince were begun in 1733. 

Flitcroft, the architect of St. Giles’s church, is said to have drawn 
a plan for the Prince in 1734, intended as an improvement of the man- 
sion; and Kent designed a cascade for the garden in the same year, 
where a saloon was erected in 1735, and paved with Italian marble, 
brought to England by Lord Bingley and George Budd Doddington, 
Esq. The walls were adorned by rich paintings and statues, and 
the chair of state of crimson velvet embroidered with gold, and cost 
500/. : a bagnio near it consisted of incrusted marble, Rysbrach sculp- 
tured statues of Alfred the Great and Edward the Black Prince, 
which were placed on marble pedestals in the garden near the same 
time. Such was Carlton House previously to 1788, when the exteri- 
or was altered, at a vast expense, as we now see it. In the two old 
plans of London, by Aggas and Norden, just spoken of, the site of 
Carlton* House appears like a small plantation of trees, paled in, as 
does also that of the adjoining Spring Gardens. The whole park is 
shown completely walled round, and groupes of deer scattered about 
it. Several of these slips of ground were early pared off the park, and 
added to certain houses next it; and others were granted by his late 
Majesty. 

In the household regulations of Henry VIII. for his Palaces of St. 
James and Westminster, are several curious items, some of which 
throw a light on the then economy of the former. 

At the four great feats of the year, the King was to wear either 
purple or red velvet. On New Year’s Day he was to wear his “kyrtell, 
his surcoat, and his pane of ermine,” &c. On Twelfth Day, “his 
robes royal, kyrtell, surcoat, the furred hood about his neck, and the 
mantle, with a long train, and his cafe before him, and his einacelles 
upon his arm, of gold” and set full of right stones, with baleos, sap- 
phires, emeralds and pearls.” ‘This dress was to be hallowed, and 
a> temporal man to touch it. He was also to have the sceptre in his 
A hand; the ball with the cross in his left, and the crown on his 

ead. 

The Serjeant of the Bakehouse was to be assisted by two purvey- 
ors, who were to buy the best wheat that could be obtained for “the 
King’s month.” He was to be served in his chamber, by honest and 
virtuous subjects, to avoid the danger of infection, trouble and dis- 
honour, occurring “by the numbers as well as sickly, impotent, and 
immeet persons, as of rascals and vagabonds, spread, runving, and 
»eing in all the Court.” And to preserve cleanliness, the three mas- 
er cooks were to have twenty marks yearly, “to be intent that 
they might furnish the kitchen of such scullions as should not go na- 
xed.” The Knight Marshal was to attend constantly within the verge, 
‘o drive thence “ common women, boys, and vile persons;” and no 
logs were to be kept in the Court, “ except some small spaniels for 
the ladies,” 





From a Halifax Paper. 
[ was strolling afew mornings ago along one of our most fashiona- 
ble streets, when my eye was suddenly attracted by a little book which 
y in the gutter, and the leaves of which made a ruffling noise as they 
were blown to and fro by the wind. I know not why it is, but ever 
‘ince I knew the alplabet, | have had a prodigious propensity, as 
Dominic Sampson says, for prying into the contents of all odd bits of 
Paper, which chance threw in my way, with scraps of old almanacs, 
and leaves of books that prayed for the binder. This has grown 50 





much into a habit, that I walk along the street with an eye bent with 
as much humility to the ground, as old Lovegold the miser when he 
looked for farthings ; and like him too I have often been, on my re- 
turn home, at my wits end to discover how the deuce my pockets had 
been stuffed with these dirty bits of wrappimg paper, which the shop 
boys dash out ofa morning with their birchen brooms. But a book— 
ye gods! what a prize. I seized it with as much avidity as if it had 
been a whole bundle of provincial notes, and off [ set home at a tink- 
ler s canter. To say truth,I would not give it for twenty of the pret- 
tiest doubloons that the commissary could chink out of that voracious 
vault of his ; although their music would be sweeter to me than even 
that of the spheres. Guess now ye fair ones, what it was—nothing less 
than the memorandum book of Miss J , containing her love in- 





she was twenty—and what is even more precious than manaa, a co- 
pious, exact, and rather lively account of her various einployments 
and the manner in which she has spent her time for these last six 
months. Who would have thought that that little black eved gipsey, 
who is as wild and frolicksome as a gazelle, devoted her hours to such 
a rational and literary occupation. To see the young men sighing af- 
ter so clever a damsel, I have determined to give the journal of a week 
in its original form to the public. And be it recollected, that her father 
is a merchant who stands dunning as a 74 does grape shot—is every 
day in dread of the sheriff—and hates the face of a constable as he 
does the very devil. It is the quality of a gentleman, as o!d Rowe 
says, to hate tipstafis—ergo, Mr. J—— is a gentleman of the first wa- 
ae and it is but proper that the daughter of a gentleman should be a 
ady. 

Sunday.—Papa knocked at my bed-room door at 8 o’clock, to tell 
me breakfast was ready—the rain pattering at the window—felt quite 
in low spirits, always do on a rainy Sunday—can’t go to church— 
nothing to do at home except to read some fusty old books, which is 
enough to give one the vapours even on a weekday. Hoped six times 
at breakfast it would clear up, and asked papa three times if he did 
not think it would be a fine day Told me I was a teaze, and if I 
should trouble him any more he would not allow me to go to church 
to show my new pelisse and Leghorn bonnet, although it should be the 
prettiest day that ever shone in the heavens. Nine o'clock, raining 
harder—mamma asked me to brush her frizett. Yawned half an hour 
over Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. The sun broke through a little af- 
ter ten. Finished adorning before the bell was done—Betsey said I 
looked charmingly—thought so myself, and went to church. ‘he Dr. 
preached elegantly, but did not hear a word of the sermon, for Lieut. 
P stared at me the whole time, and Miss D looked as spiteful 
as usual. After service called at Mrs. F——; met the Lieutenant— 
shook hands with me and looked—oh, I dare not say how he looked. 
I talked of the last ball at government house, and laughed at Mrs. H. 
kicking and turning her toes in as if she were a parrot. Mamma ask- 
ed the Lieutenant to walk home with us—called at Mrs. H.’s on the 
way—nevcr before seen her since the ball. The Lieutenant compli- 
mented her on her graceful style of dancing—thought he was quizzi- 
cal—but the poor silly simpleton simpered and blushed as though she 
had never heard a compliment before—dare say she never did on her 
dancing. Went to M in the afternoon—fagh—what a vulgar 
set. Walked to fresh water with Miss C and Edward D af- 
ter dinner. Never do it again—that’s poz—one meets nobody but 
tailors, carpenters, and coblers’ folks, that one does not care for— 
came home to tea. Papa sleeping on the sofa, and mamma reading 
the newspaper—felt hippish, and went to bed at 8 o’clock—always do 
on Sunday night, where there is no company. A Sunday evening at 
home, and no one but the family—good Lord deliver us ! 

Monday.—Dreamed all night of the Lieutenant—thought he was 
made a governor, and saw in his cocked hat a white flowing feather— 
Betsey says I am going to be married, for a white feather is an infalli- 
ble sign. After breakfast practised two hours on the piano. Papa 
and brothers’ shirts wanted some buttons—dressed in my crimson 
velvet spencer, with the gold band, and mounted my Leghorner— 
mamma gave me 8d to buy two dozen. Went to Lockyer’s—the world 
and his wife there—his buttons—pooh—not worth six pence a gross. 
Called at thirteen stores, and went to Lockyer’s again—cost me only 
7d—bowed to Mr. W at Black’s corner. Painted a watch pa- 
per for somebody. After dinner sewed a little at mamma’s frill. 
Determined to spend the evening at Mrs. M Had on my bon- 
net when Louisa and Elizabeth B—— came in—asked me if I was 
going out—said no, for politeness sake—learved they had come to 
take tea with me—bit my fingers with vexation—sent for some beaux 
—danced quadrilles and tried the new Spanish figures—waltzed with 
Louisa till her head went round like a swimming top—Charles H 
asked me ina whisper if I had read Don Juan—no, promised to send 
ittome. Sung a duet with Edward B , sent them home at twelve 
o’clock without supper. 

Tuesday —Heard papa scolding on the stairs because I was 
not down to breakfast—got up and determined to be industrious. 
Cleaned a flower bed in the garden for mamma. Copied three 
new songs from the book sent to me by Mr. A Forgot it 
was French day till within half an hour of the time. Wrote my 
exercises in a tremendous hurry—could not find the dictionary, and 
had to do without it. Should have translated three pages of Paul and 
Virginia—had'nt look’d at it. French master introduced—sixteen 
errors in half a page of exercises. Blundered through a page of trans- 
lation—got a scolding, and told besides if not more attentive that I 
should never learn. Laughed in Mr. Perro’s face—mamma angry—de- 
termined never to be so naughty again—read Peveril of the Peak till 
it was time to dress for dinner—thought it was pretty, and wished I 
could get such a husband as Julion—do not like Scotch novels much 
upon the whole—too little love in them, and the girls all milksops. In 
the afternoon, walked with papa to P: The country was beauti- 
ful and charming—would like to live there in summer, especially if 






































morning calls with a dashy “set out” at the door waiting for one. 
Stopped to tea—papa and Mr. D—— talked about pickling salmon, 
and making chouder of cod’s heads—so not wishing to learn such no- 
table einployments, M and I went into the drawing-room and 
played at conversation cards. Piano out of tune and, could'nt dance 
any—went home about nine, and thought I should drop on the road 
at least twenty times. Always most unfortunate—Edward C 
had been to see me and went away only five minutes before we were 
at the door. A note in my absence had come from Miss D , in- 
viting me to a water party for to-morrow on the Bason—no less than 
three words misspelt in her note—determined to go. Wrote in my 
journal book—and went to where all sober people go at least once in 
twenty-four hours. 

Wednesday.—Dull morning—no water party to day, got up and 
down stairs with my curls in a paper and a—dirty Gingham gown on 
—dashed into the breakfast parlor—lord, how I was caught! Two 
strangers at the table ; and one a young gentleman. Drew up as Lord 
Tandem says and tried to look dignified—but it would’nt do—blushed 
to the very eves when papa introduced me. Must not retire—so down 
I sat to breakfast, when I would as soon have been put upon the wheel 
—never so confused in my life. Blushed redder than a milk maid 
when either of the gentlemen spoke to me. Said yes ma’am to the 
young one (Mr. R.) three times. Asked me if [ was acquainted with 
Miss M. Answered “ occasionally, sir.’ Saw his lips curl and 
himself put in agony from his attempts to suppress laughter. Drunk 
my coffee so scalding hot that it skinned my mouth—over turned 














trigues ever since she was fifteen—all her schemes and scainlal since | 


papa kept a carriage and pair—it would be so genteel to make one's | 

































































































Went up stairs to dress and left the gentlemen talking with papa~- 
cam¢ down inten minutes and found they were gone—went back to 
my pom and cried—moped all morning, and could'nt do any thing. 
Brot). William came in at lunch time and told me | had made a 
prett® exhibition at the breakfast table. The gentlemen would no 
doubt’ have a high opinon of the elegant manners and accomplish- 
ments.of the Halifax belles, &c. &c—cried again. Brother kissed 
me ; and promised never to teaze me again. Did not know what to 
do to get rid of the ennui; and the blue devils. Opened the piano 
twice ; and shut it again. Could not play a note. Read a page of 
Peveril three times ; and did not remember a word in it. Tried tosing. 
The cat would mew sweeter. Thought I would finish my flower basket. 
Found my hand unsteady ; and ruined the shading of a rose, which 
cost me full six hours before to finish. Cried again with vexzation. 
Had a violent headache—went to bed—and sent to the doctor’s for 
cephalic snuff. Did me no good. The gen’s came back to dinner. 
Was unable to leave my room. Dozed till 10 o’clock when mamma 
came to see me, and brought a note from Mrs. W. inviting me to a 
large party to morrow evening—Felt my headache better; did'nt 
close my eves all night—and saw the sun rise for the second time im 
my life. Rose at 6, and walked round the New Road before breakfast. 

Thursday —Sewed the lace round my white satin frock, and found 
[ wanted another yard to make the trimming look full. Coaxed 
mamma for half an hour to let me have it—Looked at my silk stock- 
ings—the heels worn out, and the soles all tatters. Told mamma, 
who gave me a lecture upon economy. My white kid shoes not fit to 
be seen—soiled, shabby, and broken at the toe. Durst’nt tell. Dress- 
ed to go a shopping ; and looked over my 16 white gowns to see what 
one I should put on. Went to every store in town where there were 
new goods. Brought home eight pair of silk stockings to show 
mamma ; fixed upon Lockyers’s at 16s. Purchased the late Mrs C. 
at 13s. 9d. Saw in Mrs. M.’s some elegant ornaments for the hair, 
(white artificial flowers tipped with silver leaf, and only 6s). Brought 
one home—praised its beauty and cheapness to mamma, and Mrs D 
being there, asked her to buy me one. Could not refuse before Mra 
D. Came home after making one or two morning calls at 4 o’clock, 
and immediately put my curlsin paper. Did not do any thing in the 
afternoon lest I should spoil my colour. Papa's brig coming in from 
the West Indies—made a profitable voyage, and papa in high spirits, 
Asked him for a pair of kid shoes—gave me two dollars aud a kiss. 
Half past 8, went with mamma to Mrs W.’s—Danvced quadrilles all 
the evening. Introduced to Mr. R.—told me he had the pleasure of 
being acquainted with my sister; answered he must surcly be mistaken, 
for I had never had any. Looked queerish—stammered out an apol- 
ogy ; did not recognise me, &c. &e. Thought of the gingham gown 
and spilling the egg. Hada most elegant supper. Eat ham, trifle, 
oranges, custard, cake, and drank three glasses of wine. Saw Mrs. 
Q. drink seven glasses syllabub—wondered if she could walk home, 
Sung Blue eyed Mary—waltzed with Charles H.—went home at 2, 
and heard the clock chime three before I had “ sunk into oblivion’s 
dreams.” 

Friday —Took breakfast in bed—rose and began to prepare my 
French exercises. Little Louisa D. came with her mother’s compli- 
ments to ask me to spend the day with her. Went up stairs to dress— 
Mr. Perro knocked at the door—told James to sav I was not at home. 
While Mr. P. was waiting, heard Lieutenant T. inquiring for me— 
Quite in a dilemma—dar'nt admit the Lieutenant without offending 
Mr. P.—told James peremptorily to say I was not at home. Called 
him back again as he was going down stairs to show them into the 
drawing room—Recollected | had not written a word of my French 
lesson—stopped James again to tell them | was out—bawled so loud 
that I am-quite sure they heard me. Drew the Venetian blind a little 
aside to see the Lieutenant—talking directly under my window with 
that pert-faced ugly looking thing Miss D.—provoked beyond mea- 
sure. Just at that moment the Lieutenant cast his eve up and seeing 
me at the window (hair in disorder and bosom open) bowed—shut the 
blind—threw myself on the bed in agony, and would have fainted 
had not Betsey sprinkled water over me. 








ASCOT RACES. 
Ascot races are distinguished above all others in many respects. 
Unlike Epsom, the scene lies too far from London for the pollution of 
sheer cockneyism; unlike Newmarket, and the other provincial cour- 
ses, it is near enough for a gallant display of the rank, and fashion, 
and beauty of the metropolis ; and, above all, there and there only, 
are the races “ which the King delighted to honour.” The place itself 
is seated in the bosom of one of the richest landscapes in the kingdom 
—rich not only in the pomp of patriarchal forests, and gently swel- 
ling hills, and noble streams, and waving harvests, but— At onoe the 
Monarch’s and the muses seat,” it is rich, beyond almost any other 
district, in palaces, and fanes, and villas, that give rise to heart-mo- 
ving reminescences. There Denham wrote, and Pope breathed pasto- 
ral inspiration ; and there immortal Shakspeare chose the scene in 
which to wind the snares of love around bis fat-eacumbered knight. 
Who can visit that classic spot without thinking of Datchet Mead 
and the buck-basket; and sweet Anne Page and Master Slender; and 
mine host of the Garter, and all the rest of that merry intriguing crew ? 
There too, are the “ spires and antique towers,” of Eton—peopled 
with tiny statesmen, warriors, and philosophers ; and there “ majestic 
Windsor lifts his princely brow—calmly magnificent” —the high court 
of English chivalry—the birth-place, the residence, and the honour- 
ed mausoleum of her Kings, and, i’ th’ olden time, the prison of her 
captured Monarchs. 
We might enumerate peculiar advantages of this nature, almost 
ad infinitum, “‘ would time and space permit ;” but they will not, and 
therefore [ content myself with noticing one other great interest which 
these present races enjoy beyond all other public amusement whatso- 
ever—it is at these races that the King, after along and serious indis- 
position, first appeared among his people, and took a common inter- 
est with them in their sports. 
These matters—general and particular, premised, we proceed to the 
business—or rather to the sports of 


THE FIRST DAY. 

The cloomy atmosphere and drizzling rain of yesterday evening 

naturally opperated as a damper upon every thing, and every body ; 

and the “ Merry Wives of Windsor” were sadly in the dumps ; end for 

any thing I could see, the husbands, the sons, and the daughters were 

as much in the dumps as the wives. Nor was the dismalness confined 

to Windsor alone—a wet blanket was thrown over the whole eountry 

for twenty miles around, and a corner of it extended even into London 

—I¥estern London, I mean; for “ Vilechapple,” and the Orientals 

have nothing to do with Ascot, they have had (heir day at. Epsom, 

and much good may it do them. 

In the course of the night “ the foggy south—puffing with wind and 

rain,” which said south, with a slight variation to the west—that dea- 

ler in heavy wet, has been the prevailing wind for the last three weeks, 

chopped about to blue clear north; and the morning opened without 

a cloud above the horizon. By sit o'clock every body withm five 

counties round was awake, and getting breakfast as fast as possible, 
and Windsor’s Merry Wives, with their consanguinities, were all alive. 
again, and as merry asever. By nine o'clock Park-street was lined, 
with embowered wagons, filled with glowing lasses, and buxom 

dames, and ancient dames, and fathers, and brothers, and husbands, 
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brother’s egg upon the table cloth, got some argry looks from mamuna. ; haunched, flower-bedecked horses, driven by sun-burnt youths, éach 


and sweethearts to match ; and off they went, drawn by sleck, fat- 
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with a posegay in his ny Gees Ind ake gg Pe ot the wood is then to be rubbed with a solution of nitrous acid, whic 


perors, and doubtless much happier. Meanwhile, post-chaises an 

stage-coaches, and gigs, and open landaus from London, and glit 

barouches, dashed in from every quarter, bringing Lords and 

and Knights and Squires, in gay and splendid activity ; and 

ing blithely along, through sunny lanes, bordered with rose-covered 
1s, towards the field of the day. For full three hours, the roads, 

and the forest walks, and the by-ficld-paths, leading to Ascot Heath, 

were thronged with troops of jocund beings, converging towards “ the 


gteat centre of attraction.”—The Heath itself, presented a scene of 


gallant bustle. Long lines of snow-white tents, surmounted by en- 


signs of all sorts—“ bandroll, and scroll, and pennant there, o'er the 


pavilions flew,” betokening—not war and bloodshed—but ham, sand- 
wiches, and London particular Madeira. No former races have been 


graced with an assemblage of spectators at once so numerous and so 


brilliant—The alloy of rabble was a mere nothing. 


The roval party came upon the ground at about a quarter past one 


o'clock, in three carriages and four, without riders, &c. In the frst 
earriage was the King, attended by Lord Graves, as the Lord in 
Waiting, and his grace the Duke of Wellington. Inthe second aud 


third carriages, both open landaus, were the Prince and Princess Es- 


terhazy, Earl and Countess Cowper, the Marquess and Marchiones 
Conynghan, Lord Herbert, and Lady Frances Conyngham, — 

His Majesty alighted from his carriage and ascended the stairs of the 
Royal Stand with a firm and agile step; and immediately presented 
himself to a respectable multitude below, who had long been anxious- 


ly waiting his approach. His Majesty was dressed in a plain blue 


surtoat and star, with white trowsers; he looked in as good health 
and spirits as we have ever seen him of late years. He was greeted 
with loud shouts of “Long live the King ;” and every demonstration 
ofa gratified loyalty. : 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York arrived almost immediately 
after, and approached the windows in company with his Majesty, when 
the shouts of congratulation were again vigorously renewed. 

Among the company in the Royal Stand, besides those already na- 
med, we noticed Count and Countess Lieven, and most of the Foreign 
Ministers. ; 

After the contest for the Oatland Stakes, the King and the Royal 
party partook of a told collation, which had been previously brought 
froin the King’s Lodge, and about half past four o'clock his Majesty 
and attendants leit the course, followed by a long and splendid line 
of carriages, amidst the acclamations of the company. 

The King’s Plate of 100 gunieas, for all ages, four years old, 9st., 
five, 10st. 

Mr. Wynham’s Centaur, five years Old ........ 000000 1 
Mr. Fourth’s Magnus Troil, 4 years old (Arnold) ...........++- 2 

4 toone on the winner, and 2U to one in running. Won ina can- 
ter. 

The Oatland Stakes of 30 guineas each, 20ft. Two miles and a 
half, 10 subscribers, 4pd. 

Mr. Ramsbottom’s Bay Burton, 4 years old, 8st. 2tb. ...... 
Mr. West's Angelica, 4 years old,7st. 8Ib. ........6.4-- 

Nine started. A beautiful race, and won by a neck. Two only 
were placed. 

The owner of the winner took 10 score to 1 about his horse before 
starting, 10 to one against Angelica, 3 to 1 against Catton c. (bolted) 
3 to 2 against Black and all Black, 7 to 1 against Northwester, 5 to 1 
against Sharper, which horse was third,—-Buccle rode. Won by a 
head. 


1 


Mancnetstrr, May{6.—On Thursday last; Mr. Francis Wotton, the 
person who has contracted to remove the ball and cross from St. Ma- 
ry’s spire, by means of ladders only, arrived in this town, accompani- 
ed by his son and an assistant, in order to take advantage of the first 
favourable weather to carry his wonderful project into effect. After 
making the necessary preparations, he commenced the erection of his 
chain of ladders against the spire on Friday morning, and before the 
close.of that day he had succeeded in reaching within a few yards of 
the ball, in a manner the expedition and ingenuiy of which were in 
the highest degree admirable. The method by which he contrived to 
erect ladder upon ladder, in a way sufficiently secure, was as follows : 
—After having placed one of the longest against the base of the spire, 
he fastened the top ot it to the masonry by new clamps; then, by 
means ofa block and pulleys, attached to the upper part of this lad- 
der, his assistants below were enabled to raise another one, whilst Mr. 
Wootton followed and guided it in the proper direction ; thus making 
it appear to the spectators below as if he were pushing the ladder be- 
fore him, with the mere force of his arms. When this ladder was ele- 
vated to the requisite height, he proceeded, by means of cords, to se- 
cure the bottom part of it firmly to the top part of the lower one, and 
then ascended the one last raised, and fastened the end of it also by 
means of clamps—thus proceeded by alternately removing the pulleys 
a ladder higher each time. As he ascended, and his situation became 
consequently more perilous, the anxiety evinced by the crowds of 
spectators collected below became intense, being c1reful to avoid ma- 
king any noise, for fear the sound should distract his attention, and 
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France, is to plane the surface, so as to render it perfectly smooth ; 


prepares it for the materials subsequently to be applicd. After- 


wards, one ounce and a half of dragon’s blood, disolved in a pint of 


spirits of wine, and one third of that quantity of carbonate of soda, 
are to be mixed together, and filtered, and the liquid in this thin 
state is to be rubbed, or rather, laid on the wood with a soft brush. 
This process is repeated with very little alteration, and, in a short in- 
terval afterwards, the wood possesses the external appearence we 
have described. When this application has been properly made, the 


surface will resemble an artificial mirror; but if the polish becomes | 


less brilliant, by the use of a little cold drawn linseed oil, the wood | 


will be restored to its former brilliancy. 


Jasuine.—We are told that a Duke of Tuscany was the first pos- 
sessor of this pretty shrub in Europe, and he was so jealously fear- 
ful lest others shold enjoy what he alone wished to possess, that strict 
injunctions were given to his gardener not to give a slip—not so much 
as a single flower, to any person. To this command the gardener 
would have been faithful, had not love wounded him by the sparkling 
eyes of a fair but portionless peasant, whose want of a little dowry 
and his poverty alone kept them from the hymeneal alter. On the 
birth-day of his mistress, he presented her with a nosegay ; and to 
render the bouquet more acceptable, ornamented it with a branch of 
jasmine, The Povera Figlia, wishing to preserve the bloom of this 
new flower, put it into fresh earth, and the branch remained green 
all the year. In the followiug spring it grew, and was covered with 
flowers; it flourished and multiplied so much under the fair nymph’s 
cultivation, that she was able to amass a little fortune from the sale 


of the precious gift which love had made her ; when, with a sprig of 


jasmine in her breast, she bestowed her hand and wealth on the hap- 
py gardener of her heart. And the Tuscan girls, to this day, preserve 
the remembrance of this adventure, by invariably wearing a nosegay 
of jasmine on their wedding day; and they have a proverb, which 
says, a young girl worthy of wearing this nosegay is rich enough to 
make the fortune of a good husband. 


Among the shows at the late fair at Chesham was Scowton’s com- 
pany of comedians. ‘The females, as usual, displayed their person- 
al charms and gaudy attire on the stage in front of the show. A se- 
date Quaker, among others, was an attentive spectator, and one of the 
ladies particularly caught his attention. At this moment, Cupid, al- 
ways on the watch to do mischief, took from his quiver one of the 
keenest of his arrows, and drew his bow with such vigour, that it pass- 
ed through the heart of the enamoured swain. He gazed and won- 
dered; he thought he had never beheld any one so charming, and 
concluded that to live without her was impossible. What was to be 
done in such a dilemma? His friends would never sanction his pas- 
sion; besides, the lady bore the title of Mistress, and he had arrived 
at 33. He determined to abscond: but when carrying his design into 
execution, he was seen on the road by a person who knew him, who 
informed his friends of his elopement with his Dulcinea. They fol- 
lowed hin: he was overtaken near Wycombe, and cruelly torn from 
her arms. Todo justice to the parting scene is impossible. He wa- 
ved his hand, and cried “Fare thee well!” she threw herself on the 
ground before him to arrest his steps. The company in the caravan 
gave three cheers; and thus ends “this sad eventful history.” 


A burlesque upon duelling was practised at Chelmsford one even- 
ing last week; the parties were a master carpenter, and a learned 
gentlemen of the comb, who has recently removed a Latin inscription 
trom over his door, which conveyed a meaning too much the reverse 
of what he practises, ‘“‘ Always at Home.” a dispute arose, we are in- 
formed, between these two heroes “‘ which was the best beer; that 
which had undergone fermentation, or that which had not.” The fre- 
quent tasting of both, got the better of the sense of the disputants, and 
from high words, they proceeded to practise high notions. Nothing 
short of pistols would suffice; they were procured, but the Knight 
of the comb, preferring powder to lead, so managed to bribe the se- 
conds, that the deadly part of the charge was not introduced; whilst 
the Knight of the chisel was not in the secret. To carry on the joke, 
the former feigned to lament (what both may one day regret in ear- 
nest) that he had not taken leave of his wife and family, and urged 
the necessity of a few minutes for purposes, unfortunately directly op- 
posite to his intentions, after which the combatants tock their ground 
inthe room. The carpenter having the privilege of firing first, his op- 
ponent fell, when at the instant, the better to keep up the farce, the 
lights were put out, the carpeuter received a cooling glass of water in 
his face, and both were left in the dark to reflect upon their folly ! 


FRENCH OPINION OF ENGLISH RHYMES. 
In a conversation the other day on the subject of Epigrams, it 


was remarked that the jingle of words often gave piquancy to these 


productions, and many cases in point were quoted ; such as, “ For 


h | exectfion for payment of the debt which he clai 
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took legal measures against Macgregor, and had his lands taken ; 
; med against Mace - 
gor, on account of loss in the cattle speculation. Thus stri cere. 
his estate, through the injustice of the duke, Macgregor bo 1! 
about twenty men of his followers, and with them continued dh ected 
the rest of his life, an open war against the duke, who he was rough 
mined should not enjoy, with impunity, an estate which he } * oa 
quired by means which he denounced as dishonourable and ad’ ac. 
For thirty years did this man levy contributions on the duke ee 
tenants, without any act of violence to other parties, and (from his 
way in which he conducted his proceedings,) without committing the 
injustice against the tenants. His practice was to giv any 
ant a regular receipt for what he took from him, as so much a, 
ed for to the duke. It was usual in those times for the ten 

pay either the whole or part of the rents in kind. Many ofthe D. to 
of Montrose’s tenants paid their rents in meal, which was gen whe 
lodged in a store-house or granary, called in Scotland a Girnal 
the Louch of Monteath. It was Macgregor’s practice, when hey “om 
ed a supply of meal, to send notice to a certain number of the d a 
tenants desiring them to meet him on a day which he named me's 
their horses, to carry home his meal. With this requisition + ag 
ants, who knew what the consequence of their non-compliance rhe 
be, never failed to comply. They met at the appointed time pw 
place. He then ordered the horses to be loaded at this Girnal con 
the duke’s storekeeper a regular receipt for the quantity which he 
took, and marched away, always entertaining the tenants very h . 
somely, and taking care never to take any meal which was aot ice 
lodged by them in the Girnal, and thus given in satisfaction of thei 
rent. 

But Macgregor did not confine himself to taking the duke’s re 
inkind. He sometimes also took care to supply himself withthe ~, 
ney payments ; and of this our author mentions a curious instance.” 

On one occasion, when Mr. Graham of Killearn, the factor (ste 
ard,) had collected the tenants to pay their rents, all Rob y's 
happened to be absent, except Alexander Stuart, “ the ballie.” hen 
I have already mentioned. With this single attendant he descended 
to Chapellairoch, where the factor and the tenants were essembled 
He reached the house after it was dark, and, looking in at a window, 
saw Killearn, surrounded by a number of the tenants, with a bag full 
of money which he had received, and was in the act of depositing in 
a press or cupboard, at the same time saying that he would cheerful. 
ly give all in the bag for Rob Roy’shead. This notification was no} 
lost on the out side visiter, who instantly gave orders, in aloud y 
to place two men at each window, two at each corner, and four at 
each of two doors, thus appearing to have twenty men. Immediately 
the door opened, and he walked in with his attendant close behind 
each armed with a sword in his right anda pistol in his left-hand, and 
with dirks and pistols slung in their belts. The company started up 
but he desired them to sit down, as his business was only with Kil: 
learn, whom he desired to hand down the bag, and put it on the ta- 
ble. When this was done, he desired the money to be counted, and 
proper receipts drawn out, certifying that he received the money from 
the Duke of Montrose’s agent, as the duke’s property, the tenants hav- 
ing paid their rents, so that no after demand could be made on them 
on account of this transaction ; and finding that some of the people 
had not obtained receipts, he desired the factor to grant them imme- 
diately, ‘to show his grace,’ said he, ‘ that it is from him I take the 
money, and not from these honest men who have paid him.’ After 
the whole was concluded he ordered supper, saying, that as he had got 
the purse, it was proper he should pay the bill; and after they had 
drank heartily together for several hours, he called his bailie to pro- 
dace his dirk, and lay it naked on the table. Killearn was then sworn 
that he would not move, nor direct any one else to move from that 
spot for an hour after the departure of Macgregor, who thus caution- 
ed him:—‘ If you brake your oath, you know what you are to expect 
in the next world, and in this,’—pointing to his dirk. He then walk- 
ed away, and was beyond pursuit before the hour expired. 

Another exploit, somewhat similar, is narrated by our author, but 
at too great length for us to present a full extract of it. 

An officer, with forty soldiers, was despatched from some of the 
garrisons in the low countries, with directions to apprehend Macgreg- 
or, on account of this war which he thus carried on against Montrose. 
The movements of this party were watched by Macgregor much soon- 
er than they were aware of. They proceeded to Tayndrum in Bread- 
albane, in the immediate neighbourhood of which Macgregor’s party 
happened at that time to be. He himself assumed the disguise of a 
beggar, and went tothe inn at Tayndrum, where the officer and his 
party were quartered. He walked into the kitchen in this disguise, 
and sate down among the soldiers. They soon found the beggar to 
be a fively sarcastic fellow, and a very bad subject for some practical 
jokes which they attempted to put upon him. He pretended great 
anger, and threatened to inform Rob Roy of their conduct towards 
him, who was but a poor harmless fellow. They immediately ask- 
ed what he knew of Rob Roy, and where that person was. The beg- 
gar said he knew him well, and also knew where he then was. Of 
this the sergeant of the party informed the officer, who sending for 


e to every ten. 
Ccount. 


dice, 


physic and farces, his equal their scarce is,” &c. &c. A French 
gentleman who was present, also desirous of adding his illustration, 
observed, that one he “always remember vas dat fine vone on a 
bad feddler ; 
* Oll Orpheeus play so vile he move de deevil, 
But you move noting but dy stek feedle !” 
Meaning, , 
Old Orpheus played so well, he mov’d Old Nick, 
But thou movest nothing but thy fiddle-stick. 


the beggar, engaged him to conduct himself and his pagty to Crian- 
larich, where he said Rob Roy and his men then were®: their arms 
being lodged in one house, while they themselves were sitting in a0- 
other ; so that it was expected they would fall an easy prey. He told 
them, besides, that Rob Roy was on very friendly and intimate terins 
with him, sometimes placing him at the head of his table ; and “ when 
it is dark,” he said to the officer, “I shall go forward, you will follow 
in half an hour, and when near the house, rush on, place your men at 
the back of the house ready to seize on the arms of the Highlanders, 
while you shall go round to the front with the sergeant and two mer, 
walk in, and call out that the whole are your prisoners ; and don ¢ 
be surprised although you sec me at the head of the company. Ac: 
cordingly, when it was dark, the beggar went forward, and the off:- 
cer with his party followed at the appointed time. It is said, indeet, 
that the beggar and the soldiers went part of the way together ; and 
that in their way they had to ford a rapid river, where the soldiers 
asked their merry friend, the beggar, to carry them across. This he 
did, sometimes taking two at a time, and demanding a penny from 
each for his trouble. The officer going to the house in due time af- 
ter the beggar, rushed in, accompanied by the sergeant and three so - 
diers. They had searce time to look to the end of the table, where 
they saw the beggar standing, when the door was shut, and they we't 
instantly seized by two armed men on each side, and pinioned. They 
were threatened with instant death if they uttered the least cry. he 
beggar then went out and called in the rest of the party, two and two 
who were all served in the same manner. Having been disarmec. 
they were placed under a strong guard till the morning; when, vd 
ter a plentiful breakfast, they were released, on taking an oath - 
the dirk (before the same man called the Baillie, who is mentioned 
the preceding story,) to return immediately to their garrison, WI” 
out making any further attempt at this time. Their arms and amt: 
nition were kept by Rob Roy to make their promise sure, and as be- 
ing the lawful prize of war. ie 

_The same officer was afterwards sent against Rob Roy to sevoagl 
his former mishap; but was again, through the skill and activity . 
this extraordinary man, taken prisoner with his party, and the who 
of them deprived of their arms. All this seems very strange, whee 
we consider that it was actua!ly done within the last century : an be 
a time when the government had assumed a much greater authors 
in the Highlands than for mapy centuries before, 


endanger him to be precipitated headlong. On Saturday morning, 
we arrived in the church-yard as Mr. W. was raising the last ladder, 
by far the most perilous of the whole, and had an opportunity of 
surveying him through a powerful telescope, and to sce the compo- 
sure and confidence he proceeded with his work, when the least slip 
would have hurled bim to destruction, was truly astonishing. When 
he had fastened the bottom of this ladder, which was placed against 
the ball in a nearly perpendicular direction, he had to ascend it, thongh 
unfastened at the top; and in this dangerous situation he contrived 
to throw a rope twice round the spire, and succeeded at last in ma- 
king it perfectly secure; after which he mounted to the top, stood on 
the very pinnacle of the spire, and pulling off his hat, gave three cheers 
which were heartily echoed from the crowds below, who had for a 
long time been looking up with breathless astonishment and fear. On 
his descent, he was again hailed by the cheers and congratulations 
of the bystanders. During the remainder of that day he was not able 
to proceed much farther in his undertaking, in consequence of the 
wind being too high to render it practicable. By means of a hook, 
fastened to his belt, he was enabled to attach himself to the ladder 
when at work, but this not being visible by the spectators, his situa- 
tion at times seemed hazardous in the extreme, when both his hands 
were engaged, and there appeared no other stay between him and de- 
struction than the uncertain footing by the ladder. Of the underta- 
ker and his project we can scarcely speak in terms too high, and we 
believe it equals, if not exceeds, any thing in the records of huinan da- 
ring and enterprise. ‘To the time of our Paper going to press. the 
weather had continued too unfavourable to render further proceeding 
in the undertaking, up to that period, practicable —.\fanchester Mer- 
cury. 


Great numbers of persons are daily viewing the large oak tree, 
which has lately been felled in Tooly-park, Leicestershire. This 
surprising oak, is ten yards round the butt of solid timber, and is val- 
ued at about 200 guineas. The bark is estimated at three tons; and 
the tree and branches now fallen, cover an half an acre of land. It 
is supposed to have been growing several hundred years. Many of 
the branches are from three to four yards round. 


The bet for fifty guineas a-side between two pedestrians, Swales 
and Mooney, to go one hundred miles in the shortest space of time, 
was decided on Tuesday on Musselburgh course, in favour of Swales, 
who beat his antagonist by about six miles, and performed this ex- 


traordinary feat in 21 hours. A great number of people were on 
the course during the day. 








SCOTLAND. 


ANECDOTES FROM COLONEL STEWART’S “ CHARACTER AND 
Manocary.—The difficulty of procuring mahogany, and other cost- MANNERS OF THE HIGHLANDERS.” 

iy woods, and the consequent exorbitant prices demanded for the or-| Among the most extraordinary characters that have figured in 
dinary articles of family convenience, has occasioned the art of the | the Highlands within the last century, was Rob Roy Macgregor, of 
chemist to be applied to a subject peculiarily calculated to promote | whose manner of life, and his exploits against the Duke of Montrose 
domestic embelishment at a trifling expense. It has been contrived | some curious particulars are mentioned by our author. The duke en- 
to render any species of wood of a close grain, so nearly resemble ma-| tered into a partnership with Macgregor, in cattle dealing: and the 
hogany in the texture, density, and polish, that the most accurate | construction which his grace chose to put on this partnership was, 
judges are incapable of distinguishing between this happy imitation | that he should participate in the gains, but any loss which might en- 
and the mative produce. The first operation, as now practised in| sue should be exclusively sustained by Macgregor. He therefore 


























1923. 


The trath is,” as our author observes, “ the thing could not have 
appened had it not been for the peculiarity of the man’s character: 
vo with all his lawless spoliations, and unremitting acts of ven- 

ance and robbery against the Montrose family, he had not an 
enemy in the country beyond the sphere of their influence. 
yer hurt, or meddled with the property of a poor man; and, as I 
nave stated, was always careful that his great enemy should be the 

rincipal and the only sufferer. Had it been otherwise, it was im- 

ossible that, notwithstanding all his enterprise, address, inatrepidi- 
ty, aud vigilance, he could have long escaped in a populous coun- 
try, and with a warlike people well qualified to execute any daring 
exploit ; such as a seizure of this man, had they been his enemies 
and willing todo so. Instead of which, he lived socially among 
them,—gave the education vf gentlemen to his sons,—frequented 
tHe most populous towns, whether in Edinburgh, Perth, or Glas- 

w; at the same time displaying a great and masterly address in 
avoiding or calling for public notice. 

After the Presbyterian religion had been established by law 
throughout the kingdom of Scotland, Mr. David Lindsay, who was 
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SL ee 
ditional rule obtained by Mr. PLUNKETT, should not be made ab- | haps, be dealing too familiarly with the Atrouyry GENERAL, but 
solute. I must, and | will discharge my daty to my client. If the Learned 
F we preenes addressed their Lordships on behalf of the De-| Prosecutor comes before you for personal justice, he has not enti- 
endant. 


. | tled himsclf to it, inasmuch as the averments of his affidavit are dis- 
The Learned Counsel commenced by stating the affidavit of the! proved, and even in its framing, it is inconclasive, imperfect, and 


ATTORNEY-GEN ERAL, which set forth the letter alleged to have insufficient. The letter complained of, is charged upon Mr. Ham- 
been received from the Defendant, and which expressed the belief,! iron, it is true, but it is essential to the saccess of the present 
that such Ictter was written with the intention, as well of iusulting 


, application, that the prosecutor's affidavit had inferred a criminal 
him, (the ATTORN EY-GENERAL,) as of intimidating him in the dis- motive, and this, the affidavit does not do, which I hold to be a fa- 
charge of his official duty. But, Counsel observed, the affidavit was tal objection. On the other hand, if the prosecutor comes before 
altogether silent as to any allegation, or even statemeut of belief, | you iu his quality of the Kine’s ATTORNEY GENERAL, he should 
that the letter was written with an intention of provoking a breach 


| not have proceeded by Criminal information. His course, in fact, 
of the public peace. Mr. BENNETT having shortly stated, and com-| his only course, was, to file an Ex-Officio—( Laughter.) Ap- 
mented on the affidavit of Alderman DarnLey, who bad sworn, that, proaching your Lordships in his public capacity, this course, [ sub- 


he verily believed that the letter in question was in the hand-writ- | mit, was the only one he should have taken. After an able, and 
ing of the Defendant, he next called the atteution of the Court to the | very eloquent argument, Mr. Bennett concluded by praying the 
affidavitof Mr. HAMILTON, and, upon this, he confidently relied | Court to dismiss the present application. 

for the discharge of the conditional rule. In this affidavit, the De-; Mr. Gooxp, on the part of the Atrrorsyry Geverat, replied at 
fendant denied, in the most explicit and positive manner, his having |some length. He argued, that had the Arrorsey Geyrrat. been 
ever written, dictated, or been privy to, the writing of the letter.— | satisfied as to the innocence of Mr. Hamittos, it would have been 


at that time the Episcopal clergyman of Glenorchy under the old 
establishment, was directed by the Duke of Argyle to surrender bis 
charge toa Presbyterian incumbent. Mr. Lindsay was exceeding- 
ly beloved by his parishioners, and seems to have been a man well 
worthy of the estimation in which they held him. He, however, 
prepared to obey the directions of the Duke of Argyle, and to sur- 
yender his parish to the new clergyman. ‘This latter gentleman ar- 
yived on a Saturday evening to take possession of the living, but 
was surprised to find that no individual in the parish would spek 
to him, or pay any regard to the purpose for which he came. Eve- 
ry door was shut against him except that of Mr. Lindsay, who re- 
ceived him with kindness and hospitality. Next day, being Sun- 
day, the new clergyman went to the church to perform divine ser- 
vice. There he found the whole population of the parish assembled 
in the church-yard, but they did not enter the church. No one 
spoke to him—nor was there the least noise or violence, But, when 
he attempted to enter the church, he was at once surrounded by 
twelve men, fully armed, who told him that he must accompany 
them. Mr. Lindsay, who had attended his guest to the church-yard, 
seeing this violence, entreated them to desist ; bat all his entreaties 
were disregarded. His parishioners had resolved on the course 
they would pursue, and no consideration could induce them to 
change it. “Ihey marched away with the new minister to the boun- 
dary of the parish, a bagpiper playing before them as they weut.— 
‘There they made the astonished and terrified Presbyterian take an 
oath on the Bible never to return or attempt to disturb Mr. Lind- 
say. The good man kept his oath. But the synod of Argyle, whose 
immediate authority was thus strangely violated, were exceedingly 
incensed, and threatened to enforce the law and punish the authors 
of this outrage. Nevertheless, when they found that the parish- 
joners were perfectly unanimous, and were thoroughly determined 
to resist to the uttermost any renewed attempt to force upon them a 
Presbyterian clergyman, and to displace Mr. Lindsay, it was thought 
prudent not to push the matter further. And it is an extraordinary 
fact that Mr. Lindsay lived for thirty years after this occurrence, 
and died the episcopal clergyman of Glenorchy, in the undisturbed 
possession of the living—loved and revered by all the inhabitants 
of the parish. 


He declared, that the first intimation he had, even of the existence 
of such a thing, was a statement in The Dublin Evening Post, of 
the ebtaining the conditional order, and of the service of that order 
upou him. He stated, that be is a very young man, but eightcen 
years of age, and of very scanty means; that from an anxiety to 
avoid, if possible, the enormous expense consequent upon proceed- 
ings by criminal information, and at the same time to give every sa- 
tisfaction in his power to the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, he, on the 24th 
of January, the day after he was informed of the fact, went before a 
Magistrate, and made an affidavit, denying in the most solemn man- 
ner his havivg been in any way concerned in the writing, or dicta- 
tion of the letter, and which affidavit he forwarded to Alderman 
DarRtey. That his father, a Protestant Clergyman, forwarded an- 
other, and similar affidavit to the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, with an 
accompanying letter to him, remonstrating and complaining of his 
having applied for a criminal information against the son of an old 
friend after an interval of twenty days, during which period he kept 
the offending letter in his pocket, without baving given an opportu- 
nity in the mean time, by communicating with him, for his son to 
disavow it. That on the 26th of January, the Defendant received a 
letter from Alderman DARLEY, stating that he had waited on the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL with the affidavit, but that he had, notwith- 
standing, expressed his determination of going on with the proceed- 
ings. That on the 29th of January, the Defendant made another af- 
fidavit to the same effect as the former, but in still fuller and more 
technical terms, and which he also forwarded to the ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL. That he was convinced the letter was written by some 
malicious person with the design of injuring him—that he had cost 
him £15 before he could take out a copy of the charging affidavit, 
or take one step ip this cause, and that he had great difficulty in 
procuring such a sum for the purpose, That he was not only desir- 
ous of satisfying the ATTORNEY-GENERAL of his entire innocence, 
but that he was anxious to discover the real author of the letter, and 
that, for this purpose, he had served a notice on the 17th of April, on 
Mr. M‘CausLanD, the law agent of the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, re- 
quiring permission to inspect the letter, and also requesting that it 
might be inspected by the Rev. Mr. StewART, who was not only 
well acquainted with the Defendant’s hand-writing, but with the 
writing of almest every person in the neighbourhood of Roscrea — 
That this request was refused, and that therefore he, the Defendant, 
could not form any belief or conjecture as to the real author of the 
letter so ascribed to him. Mr. HAMILToN’s affidavit concluded by 
a positive denial of the Defendant’s being the author of the letter, 
and by declaring that neither was any friend of his, nor any mem- 
ber of his family in any shape or way, privy to it. 

The Learned Counsel then proceeded to observe, that notwith- 
standing the high character of the prosecutor, he was bound to the 
performance of his duty to his client; and that duty, he said, 
would necessarily lead him to animadvert somewhat strongly upon 
the conduct of the ATTORNEY GENERAL, and to argue upon the 
insufficiency of the affidavit upon which he had grounded his appli- 
cation against Mr. Hamitton. No statement, even upon belief, of 
any intention on the part of young Hamitton, to provoke a breach 
of the peace, had been made in the accusatory affidavit. As a 
prosecator, whether viewed in his character of ArrorNEy-GENER- 
AL or merely a private individual, no sufficient case had been made 
out, to entitle him toa Criminal information —And high as are the 
talents of the Learned Atrorney-GENERAL, said Mr. Bennett, and 
great as is his power, he must stand in his court as an ordinary 
prosecutor.—Counsel then proceeded to observe upon that part of 





The belief that punishment of the cruelty, oppression, or miscon- 
duct of an individual descended as a curse on his children to the 
third or fourth generation, was not confined to the common people. 
All ranks were influenced by it, believing that if the curse did not 
fall upon the first or second generation, it would inevitably descend 
upon the succeeding. The late Colonel Campbell, of Gleulyon, re- 
tained this belief through a course of thirty years’ intercourse with 
the world, as an officer of the 42d regiment, and of marines. He 
was grandson of the Laird of Glenlyon, who commanded the mili- 
tary at the massacre of Glenco, aud who lived in the Laird of Gten- 
co’s house, where he and his men were hospitably received as friends, 
and entertained a fortnight before the execution of his orders. He 
was playing at cards with his family when the first shot was fired, 
and the murderous scene commenced. Colonel Campbell was an 
additional captain in the 42d regiment in 1748, and was put ou half 
pay. He then entered the marines, and in 1762 was Major, with 
the brevet rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and commanded 800 of his 
corps at the Havanah. In 1771, he was ordered to superintend 
the execution of the sentence of a court-martial on a soldier of ma- 
rines, condemned to be shot. A reprieve was sent, but the whole 
ceremony of the execution was to proceed until the criminal was 








indeed oppressive to persevere in his application to the Court—but 
he was not so satisfied; on the contrary he entertained the strong- 
est conviction of the guilt of Hamitton. Mr. Goon then deseant- 
ed on the offending letter—on the denial of the defendant that he 
was the writer——and referred to the affidavit of Mr. Alderman Dar- 
LEY. In the affidavit of the defendant, he said, there was one re- 
markable passage, which claimed the deepest atteation of the Court, 
It was this—* for good cause known to himself, he would not show 
cause. The Attorney Generar felt he had been trifled with, and 
with respect to the allegation of Hamitton, that a personal intima- 
cy did, or had subsisted between the father of the young man and 
the Arrorney Grnerat, he was instructed distinctly to deny it. 

Mr. Wattacr followed on the same side—and after an eloquent 
address from this Gentleman, the Court adjourned the argument 
till Monday. 

MONDAY, JUNE 9TH. 

The case was thisday again called, when Mr. Noxatu rose to 
reply, but the Court intimated that it was unnecessary. 

The Cnier Justice then proceeded to express the opinion of 
the Court—He observed that this was an application for a Criminal 
Information, on the motion of the Right Honorable WitiiaMm C. 
PLUNKETT. The offence complained of was, the writing a letter 
addressed to him, the object of which was to insult him in the dis- 
charge of his official duty, and to obstruct the course of justice. 
Such an offence was a proper subject for a Criminal Information, 
and it was not necessary to set forth in the afhdavit upon which 
the conditional rule was obtained, that the writing was calculated 
to provoke a breach of the public peace. The Court conceived, 
that for the purposes of this proceeding, the affidavit of belief 
as to the hauad-writing of the defendant was sufficient, that the 
Prosecutor had made his application in proper time, and that 
although he was ATTORNEY GENERAL, they were not bound te 
confine him to his information ex-officio, for he had come there, not 
so much on behalf of the Crown, but as an individual in whose 
person, the course of justice had been attempted to be obstructed, 
aud who had appeared there by his own Counsel. Their Lordships 
were of opinion, that the cause shown by the defendant should be 
allowed ; and in coming to this descision. they were influenced 
not only by the defendant’s denial, but by the manner of it. It 
was nota general rule, that a mere denial of being guilty of an 
imputed offence, was sufficient in that Court, on the contrary, such 
a denial was a ground for sending the case to a jury. There were 
important distinctions between the jurisdiction of this Court in 
matters of this nature, aud the office of a Grand Jury; the latter 
had not to look to the defence, they had not only to put the case in 
a course of inquiry; this Court looked further; they not only con- 
sidered the nature of the offence, but they also, even in reference 
to the question of expense, (and in this respect, the proceeding 
was most severe,) considered whether, under all the circumstances, 
such proceeding was expedient. It appeared that the defendant 
solicited an inspection, by himself and others, of the letter, for the 
purpose of ascertaining, or tracing the writer; in this he subjected 
himself to the risk of that inspection being unfavourable to him— 
This inspection was refused by the Solicitor of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral—the Court did not censure that refusal, it might be perfectly 
justifiable; but, ia absence of any matter in explanation of that 
fact, the Court would say, that a light had been excluded from 
them by the refusal of that inspection. For these reasons, as well 
as from the consideration of the poverty of the defendant, the 


upon his knees, with a cap over his eyes, prepared to receive the 
volley. It was then he was tobe informed of his pardon. No per- 
son was to be told previously, and Colonel Campbell was directed 
not to inform even the firing party, who were warned that the signal 
to fire would be the waving of a white handkerchief by the com- 
manding officer. When all was prepared, and the clergyman had 
left the prisoner on his knees, in momentary expectation of his fate, 
and the firing party were looking with intense attention for the sig- 
nal, Colonel Campbell put his hand into his pocket for the reprieve, 
and in pulling out the packet, the white handkerchief accompanied 
't, and catching the eyes of the party, they fired, and the unfortu- 
nate prisoner was shot dead. 

The paper dropped through Colonel Campbell’s fingers, and, 
clapping his hand to his forehead, he exclaimed, * The curse of God 
aud of Glanco is here; I am an unfortunate ruined man.’ He de- 
sired the soldiers to be sent to the barracks, instantly quitted the 
parade, and soon afterwards retired fromthe service. This retire- 
nent was not the result of any reflection or reprimand on account of 
this unfortunate affair, as it was known to be entirely accidental.— 
The impression on his mind, however, was never effaced. Nor is 
the massacre and the judgment which the people believe has fallen 
’n the descendants of the principal actors in this tragedy, effaced 


The letter was addressed to him alone—it came to his hands sealed 





from their recollection. They carefully note, that, while the fami- 
ly of the unfortunate gentleman who suffered is still entire, and his) 
estate preserved in direct male succession to his posterity, this is 
not the case with the family, posterity, and estates of those who 
Were the principals, promoters, and actors in this black affair. 


WRBGAMD. 

















the Letter complained against which alluded to our exemplary 
prelate, the Archbishop of Dublin. The writer of the letter, said 
Mr. Bennett, seemed not to know the rank of the high personage 
of whom he spoke, inasmuch as he was merely called Dr. Magee. 
Is it likely, he continued, that an Orangeman, or the son of a 
Protestant Clergyman, a person naturally well acquainted with 
the archiepiscopal elevation of this distinguished divine, would 
have named him simply as Dr. MaGer ? It is from minor circum. 
stances, we frequently elicit truth in a disputed case, and immate- 
rial as this circumstance may appear to the superficial observer, it 
should not be without due weight in the minds of your Lordships. 
The Atfornry-GENFRAL ought to have exercised his discretion; 
he should have regarded the letter he ascribes to Mr. HamiLton, 
as a foolish effusion, and instead of charging it thus criminally 
upon a boy, a mere stripling, he should have thrust it into the fire. 


Court were all of opinion, that the cause shown should be allowed, 
and that the Prosecutor should be left to his ordinary remedy. 
In refusing the Attorney-General’s application, they did not de- 
cide on the innocence of the party, they only said, that this was 
not the way it should be inquired into. 

Cause allowed, without costs. 











—and if its matter has had publicity, that publicity was given to 
it by the Artornery-GeNeRAL himself—he, it was, who gave it for 
perusal to the world. But, what does the learned prosecutor do? 
He receives the letter; is influenced by its insulting language; it 
operates nothing upon his temper or his feelings; he keeps it in 
his pocket for twenty days, without communicating with the suppo- 4 ; ; 
sed writer, and after this lapse of time, the young gentleman is | © yy t toca tape ne Panes Viz. 2 — ze - 
accused. The imputed time is, however, indignantly denied—and | low ~ em a ing, misapp runes or wrongfully detaining, the ce 
in order to the avoidance of au overwhelming expense by the mode | aoe Rat aa emmy — aig Re ot gps — = - “ 
of proceeding had recourse to by the Artorney-GENERAL, my | Dollars 386° én oboli nF weed oe sd wvated Se aadven ~~ 
client only prays for a less expensive tribunal. He charges apon a | ag mag oad : Spanish Doll 1042 &0 boli po th ate aid 
youth acrime, which the youth denies—the youth swears to kis in- | re ay Mr Fle ecay reial es 5m rd ne “4 3 ing Dolla — 
nocence, and demands a sight of the forged letter, to enable him) 49010); oy metry Beary aid. hi “ gy Ro Keer ge hie 
to co-operate with the ATTORNEY-GENERAL in bringing the real | agent ; the whole of the A toc pitts of money havin been 
eriminal ie ai appeal is rejected. Js not this, my Lords, | seveived by him between the 10 August, 1829, and the Bist ce deo 
astifling of justice | g 20, 


IIORSE GUARDS, Apris 28. 
At a General Court Martial, held at Corfu, on the 18th of Aprit, 
1822, and continued by adjournments to the 22d of the same month, 
Deputy Assistant Commissary General Charles Fauquier was arraign- 

















Why is it sought tocrush my client, who is solicitous to discov- 
er the actual delinquent? 

The moment the ATTORNEY-GENERAL received the letter, he 
should have communicated with the boy’s father; he should have 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL V. HAMILTON. 


following, on account of the Government of the United States of the 
lonian Islands, specially placed under the protection of his Majesty, 
and being for duties on the exporiation of currants from the Island of 


Cephalonia, paid to him as the Deputy Collector of the Custome4 


within the said Islands.” 


The public will recollect the facts of this extraordinary case. Mr. 
PLUNKETT received 4 threatening letter in January last, dated 
Roscrea, and signed HAMILTON. He charged a young gentleman, 
‘ae son of a Clergyman in that town, with the authorship of the let- 
tcr, and in consequence, obtained the other day, a conditional rule 
*gainst the youth. Mr. Hamilton, on Monday last, appeared by his 





Counse} in the Court of King’s Bench, to show cause why the con- 


desired him to expostulate with his child; but he should not do, as 
he now does, bring him like a mature offender into this Court while 
the solemn affidavits of both son and father pray against the injus- 


Upon which Charge the Court came to the following decision: — 

“ The Court having duly considered the whole of the evidence im 
’ pras , this trial, is of opinion that the prisoner, Deputy Assistant Commis- 
tice and hardship of such a proceeding. Taking into view the whole} sary General Crarles Fauquier, is guilty of having embezzled the 
conduct of the ATTORNEY GENERAL, relatively with this case, I whole of the several sums. stated in the Charge, and does therefore 
hesitate not to declare, my Lords, said Mr. BENNETT, that be is/ sentence him to be dismissed from his Majesty's service, and render- 
quite unentitled to the interposition of your Lordships, I may, per-' ed incapable of scrving his Majesty im any office, civil or milicary, 
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@nd to make good at his own } the sum of five thousand 
eight handred and two Spanish Dollars, and seventy-four oboli and 
a half, due to the Ionian Government, deducting from the said amount 
the sum of two thousand and four scudi of Malta, deposited by the 
prisoner in the Malta Treasury on account of the said Government 
of the United States of the Ionian Islands.” : 

His Majesty was pleased to confirm the finding of guilty in this 
case ; but in consequence of observations made by the Judge Advo- 
cate-General upon the irregularity of the proceedings of the Court, 
his Majesty was pleased to command that the Court should be re- 
assembled for the purpose of revising the sentence adjudged by it. 

On the 2ist of October, 1822, the Court re-assembled in obedience 
to his Majesty's command communicated to Lieutenant-General the 
Right Hon. Sir T. Maitland, Commander of the Forces in the Me- 
diterranean, in a Letter from his Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief, dated the 15th of July, 1822, and having revised the sentence 
already passed on the prisoner, came to the following descision :— 

« The Court having found him Guilty ef a misdemeanor does now 
sentence him, the said Charles Fauquier, to suffer the punishment of 
imprisonment for the term of Two Years, and to pay a fine of Five 
Thousand Spanish Dollars, and further to be imprisoned till the said 
Gue is said. 

His Majesty has been pleased to confirm the sentence of the Court 
as revised; but under ail the circumstances of this case, as again 

t under his Majesty's notice, together with the provisions of 
the Act 50 Geo. III. cap. 59, relating to Collectors of Public Money 
convicted of embezzling the same, and by such persons so convicted 
are rendered incapable of serving the Crown, his Majesty has been 
further pleased to extend his gracious clemency to the Prisoner, by 
remitting so much of the Sentence of the Court as adjudges him, 
Mr. Fauqueir, to two years imprisonment. 

His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief directs, that the 
foregoing Charges against Deputy Assistant Commissary-General 
Charles Fauquier, together with the finding and sentence of the Court, 
and his Majesty’s pleasure thereon, shall be entered in the General 
ym Book, and read at the head of every Regiment in his Majesty's 

ervice. 4 

By Command of his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief. 

HENRY TORRENS, Adjutant-General. 


(CIRCULAR.) 


HORSE GUARDS, 7th June, 1823. 

Str,—I am directed by the Commander-in-Chief to desire that in 
future all Proposals for Exchanges between Officers of the Regi- 
ment under your command, and those of any other corps, may be 
accompanied by a declaration signed by the individuals, and certifi- 
ed by yourself, that they have no ulterior object. That they do not 
intend to sell out or retire on half-pay after effecting such exchange, 
but that it is their bona fide intention to join and do duty with the 
corps to which they exchange, and that they are prepared to join, 
not at the expiration of any term for which they may ‘hemselves 
bave obtained leave, but at the expiration of the leave of absence 
which may have been granted to the Officer with whom they Ex- 
change. 

His Royal Highness further desires that it may be understuod by 
the individuals, that any infraction or attempted evasion of this 
rule, and any application for extension of leave, will cancel the Ex- 
change. 

I have the hononr to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
_ H. BAYLOR. 


(Signed) 
Officer Commanding the —— Regiment 


of Cavalry or Infantry. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


PiyMovutn, suse 5.—The Tribune frigate, Capt. Guion, sailed on 
Thursday for Falmouth, and returned again on Sunday. She is under 
orders for Gibraltar, and will sail the first fair wind—The Active 
frigate, Captain Andrew King, arrived on Sunday from Portsmouth. 
—Captain Sir John Phillimore, Knight, and C. B. has arrived here to 
take command of the Thetis frigate, fitting at this port. Mr. Renner 
is appointed Master of the Bulwark, vice Hunter. Dr. Liddel to be 
Surgeon of the Naiad frigate. 

PortsMouTH, JuNE 7.—Yesterday afternoon, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Charles Rowley, K. C. B., late Commander-in-chief in the West In- 
dies, arrived at Spithead in the Sybille frigate, Captain J. R. Rowley, 
having been succeeded by Commodore Sir Edward Owen, K. C. B. 
Phe Sybille left Port Royal on the 20th of April, and the Havanah 5th 
May ; the Phaeton, Captain Stuart, accompanied her three day’s sail 
from the Havanah, and then returned to Jamaica. The news pre- 
valent at the Havanah from the Spanish Main was that the Castle of 
St. Jean de Ullon (which commands the entrance to Vera Cruz) still 
held out for the mother country. The pirates at Cuba were strictly 
watched by our cruisers. The Scout sloop of war was also stationed 
at Cuba. The American flotilla afforded a weekly convoy for all ships 
from the Havanah to the Doubleheadedshot Key, which is clear of 
all danger. The Gloucester, 74, (Commodore Sir Edward Owen,) 
‘Tyne, and Ringdove, were left at Port Royal : the Thracian was des- 
tmed for Carthagena and Santa Martha. The Forte, Sir T. Coch- 
rane, would remain at Barbadoes ; the Hyperion, Captain Lillacrap, 
was at Cuba; the Pyramus, Captain Newcombe, was removed to 
Jamaica ; the Eden, 26, Captain Lawrence, C. B., was gone with con- 
voy to Mexico; the Grecian, Lieutenant Cawley, with convoy to 
Honduras and Ornoa, on the Youcatan coast ; the Falmouth, 20, Cap- 
tain Parcell, sailed from Jamaica for England, with a convoy, on the 
20th of April; The Esk, 20, Captain Warner, will bring home the 
June trade—the Sybille, brought home Captain Walcott and Capt. 
Mildmay of the Navy. The following Promotions had taken place: 
—Captain J. W. Roberts, promoted to command the Tyne ; Licuten- 
ant J. G. Graham to command the Icarus, vice Matthews, invalided ; 
Lieutenant T. Stopford, to command the Carnation vice Captain 
Mildmay ; Lieutenant A. Forbes, to command the Thracian ; Mr. W. 
Hothan Weller, to be Lieutenant of the Scout; Mr. Sopland to be 
Lieutenant of the Hyperian ; Mr. Griffith, to be Lieutenant of the Su- 
rinam, vice Geary. When Sir E. Owen takes the entire command in 
the West Indies, Captain G. F. Rich will be promoted to the command 
ef the Gloucester ; and Captain E.L. Rich will remove from the Bus- 
tard to the Ringdove. The Island of Jamaica was healthy, and the 
ships of the squadron remarkably so. Sir Charles, Lady, and Miss 
Rowley, set off for London soon after the Sybille anchored. 

Portsmoutn, sone 9.—Sir Cuarzes Row ey has struck his fing. 
The Sybille has a signal flying for going to the eastward. 

The Ramillies, 74, has arrived at her anchor in the Downs, under 
the command of the Honourable Captain Spencer, of the Naiad, who 
takes command of the Severn, the present guard-ship off Deal, back 


® to Portsmouth. 


Captain M’Culloch, with all his officers and men, are to be turned 
ever from the Severn to the Ramillies, which latter vessel is to tie in 
the Downs as the guard-ship. 


The Ganges bas been commissioned by Captain Brace, to supply 
the place of the Ramillies at Portsmouth. 


“IP Exchange at New-York on London 74 a 74 per cent. 
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Since our last we have had no later arrivals from Ev- 
nope, although two Packets from Liverroor. are now due. 
~ We wait with much impatience further information from 
the Peninsuca. Our last accounts lefi the Kine at Capiz, 
and the Frencu advancing upon Sevitte. Doubtless the 
French expected to have reached the latter place before 
the departure of the Royal Family and the Cortes, which 
explains why FerpinAND quitted it with so much reluc- 
tance ; for we think it can now be no longer doubted that 
his wish ts to follow the example of the Kine of Portu- 
cat. We may now venture to imagine the course of ap- 
proaching events. The Frencu will take possession of 
Srviiie of course, but whether they will proceed to Ca- 
piz with the small force they have with them, we think is 
very questionable. That an army of 30,000 men should 
march from Maprip to, and invest the Isle Leon, sparing 
troops by the way to occupy the necessary points of com- 
munication, seems to us incredible. We are of opinion 
then, that the French must wait at Seville for reinforce- 
ments, and these reinforcements’ must be drawn from the 
north, or from France itself, provided Mina keeps Mon- 
cey’s forces occupied. The Duc d’Angouleme, it will be 
recollected, only retained 5000 men with him at Madrid. 
This delay, then, offers one more advantage to Spain.— 
Will she avail herself of it? But, if contrary to all expec- 
tation, the invaders should have the temerity to march up- 
on Cadiz, surround it by sea and land, cut off supplies, and 
still find the Contes unprepared to defend themselves, the 
town must soon fall. Ferdinand will be re-conducted to 
Madrid, seated on the throne with certain modifications of 
the Constitution dictated by France, while the French 
troops retire to, and take up a position upon the Esro to 
enforce them, and to be at hand in case of emergency.— 
The army of the Faith will be increased, and employed to 
preserve order and to keep down the Constitutionalists.— 
But will this insure permanent tranquillity to Spain ? Will 
not the royal party, flushed with success and intolerant 
with power, seize opportunities of inflicting vengeance 
upon their enemies? ‘This and other causes may awaken 
the apathetic Spaniard, rouse him to arms, kindle a flame 
from one extremity of the Peninsula to the other, and then 
the whole work must, if it can, be done over again. This 
we presume is what the Lonpon papers mean by reaction. 


His Excellency the Rt. Hon. Stratford Canning em- 

barked on board H. M. Packet Francis Freeling, Captain 
Cunningham, last night at 12 o’clock. At five this morning 
he received a salute from the packet, and the vessel sailed 
immediately, via Halifax, for England. Mr. Canning has left 
behind him the most favourable impressions, and we are 
sure he carries with him the best wishes of the people of 
New-York. 
We omitted to state last week, that the notorious impos- 
tor Olive Wilmot, calling herself Princess of Cumberland, 
had so far cajoled a member, Sir Gerard Noel, as to induce 
him to bring her case before the House of Commons. To 
such a pitch had the honorable member’s credulity arrived, 
from the representations of the fair Princess, that he de- 
clared he would never give up her cause until he had ac- 
complished his object. Sir Gerard, after boasting of his 
loyalty and attachment to every branch of the reigning fa- 
mily, however distant, proceeded, amidst the shouts and 
laughter of the house, to detail the commands he had re- 
ceived from her Royal Highness, and concluded by urging, 
that an inquiry should be immediately entered into under 
pain of saying something (although he had never spoken in 
the House before) very strong to Ministers and the 
Crown! 

As soon as the extravagance of the mirth created by this 
singular speech had somewhat abated, Mr. Peel rose to 
unravel to the house the tissue of cheats, frauds, and for- 
geries which her Royal Highness had so dexterously woven, 
and which had wrought such miracles on Sir Gerard Noel. 
All the proofs brought forward, Mr. P. refuted in the com- 
pletest manner except one, namely, that her Royal High- 
ness has a spot of a liver color on her ribs. The examina- 
tion of this important fact was very properly left with Sir 
Gerard, and in the mean time the honorable Baronet’s mo- 
tion was negatived without a division. The following are 
some of Mr. Peel’s remarks :— 


“ The certificate of Lord Chatham, states, that “the Princess Olive 








tie be known by a large spot—of a liver colour on her right ribs. 


(Loqgd laughter.) This document is signed “ Chatham” and “ James 
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t 
woe Wilmot.” Thus had Lord Chatham been = 


called u 3 
a liver coloured spot might be found upon the sight the Pree that 
highness the princess Olive of Cumberland. (Continued le her Toyal 
But, (the right honourable gentleman continued) that d behiter,) 
immaterial, when compared wiih the marriage certificate toent ¥ 
was important particularly to attend. It was dated 4th M to which it 
and ran thus:—“ TI hereby certify that his royal highness ren, 1767, 
derick Duke of Cumberland, was this day married to Olive ¥ ' Fre, 
such marriage having been solemnized by banns by me Jeu Mak ’ 
Witnessed by “ Brook,” “ James Addor,” and signed “ Geo; § Wilmot 
(A laugh.) | Be Rex, 
He (Mr. Peel) should here ask if the marriage had been iat 
ed by banns, why had not the registry been produced ? The. €mniz. 
must have been solemnized in St. James’ Church, yet no tretitge 
could be found in the parish books. The marriage was Pace of it 
be solemnized by James Wilmot on the fourth of March 1767 ified to 
Wilmot had been educated at Trinity College, Cambridge + James 
the books, it appeared that he left that college on the 5th ot ha 
1767; it was therefore impossible that he could have solemnized arch 
age on the 4th March, in Middlesex. Still there was the testimon, — 
signatures to be got over. The late Lord Warwick was the pee ofthe 
family who became entitled to sign “ Brook.” But unfortunat — 
the case of the princess Olive, the late Lord Warwick during theli oa 
of his father. always signed “ Greville.” He had married Gien a 
of Lord Greville—had assumed the title of Lord Greville, and } it rf 
had he been known to his family, his friends, or his servants. _ 
The present lord was the first to sign ‘ Warwick and Brook.’ bet 

late lord never before his accession to the title of Warwick si * 
himself other than ‘ Greville.’ (Cheers.) Even yet there remaj “ 
the name ‘ James Addor,’ to be disposed of. A person had been a 
down into Warwickshire to inquire into the particulars, and it ~ 
rather startling that a Dr. Addor lived in the neighbourhood of wo 
wick Caste, where he visited and attended in his professional cq s 
city. It became consequently necessary to institute a strict ines 
relative to him; when it was found that James ‘ Addor’ was a Ag 
given to him by the people of the neighbourhood, who, accordip 4 
their custom, abstracted the initi«l ‘ H.’ from his real name, eaen 
ded a final ‘ r’ to it; for the individual in question was a Scotch phy. 
sician, who had graduated at St. Andrew's, had settled afterwards at 
Warwick, and whose real name was, until so corrupted, ‘ James Had. 
dow,’ (Loud cheers and continued laughter) and in that manner only 
had the Dr. ever signed his name—(Hear, hear.) He thought he had 
thus successfully replied to the allegations contained in the petition. 
that even the worthy baronet himself would agree that the case 
against her had been sufficiently proved, and that he would for the 
future be inclined to abandon and forego that loyal attachment which 
he had so chivalrously expressed to her royal person. (Hear, anda 
laugh.) But there was another claim to royalty that the petitioner had 
lately set up—he held in his hand a manifesto of said Olive Princess of 
Cumberland, in which she stated her right to the high dignity, civil and 
ecclesiastical, appertaining to the Kingdom of Poland. (Laughter) 
In that manifesto she represented herself to ‘her people of Poland 
as the undoubted and only heir and representative of their late Sove. 
reign, Stanislaus, she being the legitimate danghter of the late Princess 
of Poland, who had been married to Dr. Wilmot—(loud laughter) 
and she concluded her manifesto by exclaiming— Alas! beloved 
nation of Poland! your Olive lives but to anticipate the emancipation 
of our country from foreign thraldom! Our legitimacy has been 
recognised ; and we have sufficient power to prove the legitimacy of 
our claims to the title of Princess of Poland.’ (Continued laughter} 
However, with this last claim he had nothing to do; and he should 
leave that undisputed in her possession, and for the satisfaction of the 
worthy Barenet.—(Loud cheers and lavghter.) 


— 


Mot 


Fire.—We are sorry to state that an alarming fire broke 
out last night in Gold-street, in the carpenter’s shop of 
Mr. Watkins. The building was totally destroyed, togeth- 
er with an adjoining grocery, and a house occupied by 
Mrs. Byrne. The new range of buildings in Maiden-lane, 
were much injured. 


[From the National Intelligencer. } 

Mr. CANNING, the British Minister to the United States, and 
who is on the eve of his departure for England, is now on a tour to 
the Military Academy at West Point, after having gratified himself 
with a visit to that noble institation, the Apprentices’ Library, in the 
city.of New-York If report be true, no Foreign Minister resident 
here, has ever evinced more respect for our government, or main- 
tained a more unexceptionable character in his private deportment, 
than Mr. Canning, during his stay amongst us; and his visits to 
some of our most popular institutions, public and private, previous 
to leaving us, may be considered as indicative of the best feeling — 
From the honest and liberal views of such gentlemen as Mr. C. our 
national character abroad will be redeemed from the obloquy, 6 
often heaped upon it by travellers, whose only aim was to abuse it, 
and whose misrepresentations of facts have been as ungenerous as 
unjust. We hope the day is not far distant, when neither pride pot 
prejudice shall exist, to obstruct the progress of science or the cause 
of hamanity; and when the caterers of detraction, on either side ol 
the water, will be treated with the contempt they deserve.—Virg'- 
nia Herald. a ee 

There can be no stronger evidence of good feeling in this coun- 
try towards Great Britain, than the obliging manner 10 which Mr. 
CAnxixo’s movements are noticed in the New-York papers, and the 
disposition which is shown to be pleased with every thing — 
or does not. It is nothing strange, we believe, for an intelligen 
foreigner to desire to see every thing worth seeing in the agua 
but it is not usual to give him such an abundance of credit for on 
ifying his curiosity. We believe, therefore, that we attribute t “ 
uncommon attention to Mr. Canning, whose habits are such as . 
induce him to retire from public notice rather than to court a tee 
its true origin, when we say it proceeds partly from a regar : 
the character of the object of it, but, in a good degree, also, —. 
feeling of cordial good-will towards the British people, whic 
gaining ground in the country, and which would have romper y . 
general, had Great Britain, in the late crisis of the affairs of Spait, 
taken the course which became the freest government In Europe. 


It is with sincere pleasure we copy the above remarks 
from two such respectable American papers. We rejoice 
that the period is approaching when England and America, 
no longer torn by literary feuds and mutual recrimination®, 
will be united in a general bond of peace and good will to- 
wardseach other. We trust that other avenues to public favor 


will be found, than in a course of indiscriminate abuse of 


England ; and we trust also that the splendid periodice! 
issuing from Albermarle-street, will no longer give spe" 
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ance to the slanders of such contemptible persons as Fea- 
ron, and others of alike description. In this work of re- 
conciliation, the British daily papers have led the van, and 
they have been cheerfully followed by a great majority of 
the daily priuts on this side—may the rest emulate their 
example. The disgusting occupation of national detrac- 
tion, is now consigned to a very few hands. It is truly la- 
mentable that two such nationsas England and America—so 
ntimately connected by the ties of blood, language and reli- 


minations—in seeking out, not each other’s virtues, but 
their faults. How unfair is it to draw the character of a 
nation from two or three examples which are, perhaps, re- 
ally exceptions, instead of general rules ? That such has 
been the case on both sides, on many occasions, 
know. That America has been most unjustly dealt with, 
we admit—her feelings wounded to the quick—her cha- 
racter aspersed by the vilest falsehoods—her manners, 
her customs, her habits, her institutions, her form of gov- 
ernment, have all been most wantonly assailed ; but at the 
sume time, it must not be forgotten, that Englishmen in this 
country, (and we speak from personal feeling) have in their 


turn, been doomed to hear their country, and all that is | 


dear to them in it, the constant theme of the most unrelent- 
ing calumny. We will not stop to enquire by whom this 
system was commenced, or who were the aggressors, a8 
that might lead to differences of opinion, and differences of 
opinion have existed too long already, but let us contend for 
the more honourable emulation of being foremost in present- 
ing the olive branch of peace. 

If any political differences should hereafter arise, let 
them be discussed with manliness and candour, and witha 
due regard to the rights of the other party. Insuch cases 
let us never substitute invective for argument. 

The commercial metropolis of America has had an op- 
portunity of reciprocating the attentions to her Ambassador 
in the metropolis of London, and she has eagerly availed 
herself of it. It will, we presume, be recollected that we 
allude more particularly to the honor conferred on Mr. 
Rush, by choosing him to move one of the resolutions at 
the anniversary meeting of that stupendous institution— 
that gigantic moral edifice which rears its head above all 
others, and bears on it a beacon diffusing a spiritual light 





The Albion. 
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England’s hands: we ask nothing as r. 
necessary, nor would her hostility § gerous to our well bein 
We ask nothing from abroad that we not reciprocate. 
| respect to England, we have a warm feeling of the heart, the glow of 
| consanguinity that still lingers in our blood. Interest apart—past dif- 
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| ferences forgotton—we extend the hand of old relationship. We | 
|merely ask, do not estrange us from you; do not destroy the ancient | 


|tie of blood ; do not let scoffers and slanderers drive a kindred na- 


|tion from your side: we would fainbe friends; do not compel us to 
be enemies. 


* + . * + ~ * ms * - . * 


| There needs no better rallying ground for international amity, than | 
ithat furnished by an eminent English writer; “ There is,” says he, | 
“ . ‘a * i . art, 

gion, should so long have found pleasure in mutual recri- a sacred bond between us of blood and of language, which no cir- | 


cumstances can break. Our literature must always be theirs; and 
| though their laws are no longer the same as ours, we have the same 
| Bible, and we address our common Father in the same prayer. 
|tions are too ready to admit that they have natural enemies ; why 


national amity. To the intelligent and enlightened of my own country, 


I address my parting voice, entreating them to show themselves supe- | and Twelve Mile Creek on Lake Ontario. 
rior to the petty attacks of the ignorant and the worthless, and still | 


_to look with dispassionate and philosophic eye to the moral character 
of England, as the intellectual source of our rising greatness ; while 
iT appeal to every generous minded Englishman from the slanders 
which disgrace the press, insult the understanding, and belie the mag- 
‘nanimity of his country: and I invite him to look to America, as toa 
kindred nation, worthy of its origin; giving, in a healthy vigour of 
| its growth, the best of comments on its parent stock ; and reflecting, 


|in the dawning brightness of its fame, the moral effulgence of British 
| glory. 
| an sure that such an appeal will not be made in vain. Indeed 
I have noticed, for some time past, an essential change in English sen- 
_timent with regard to America. In parliament, that fountain-head of 
public opinion, there seems to be an emulation, on both sides of the 
house, in holding the language of courtesy and friendship. The same 
spirit is daily becoming more and more prevalent in good society. 
There is a growing curiosity concering my country ; and craving 
desire for correct information, that cannot fail tolead to a favourable 
understanding. The scoffer, I trust, has had his day; the time of 
|slanderer is gone by; the ribald jokes, the stale common places, 
| which have so long passed current when America was the theme, are 
' now banished to the ignorant and the vulgar, or only perpetuated by 
‘the hireling scribblers and traditional jesters of the press. The intelli- 
gent and high-minded now pride themselves upon making America 


a study. 


* * ¥ * * * * * ia 


In the spirit of these sentiments I now take my farewell of the pater- 
nal soil. With anxious eye do I behold the clouds of doubt and difficul- 
ty that are lowering over it, and earnestly do | hope that they may 
all clear up into serene and settled sunshine. In bidding this last 
adieu, my heart is filled with fond, yet melancholy emotions ; and 
still I linger, and still, like a child leaving the venerable abodes of his 
forefathers, I turnto breathe forth a filial benediction: “ Peace be 
within thy walls, oh England! and plenteousness within thy palaces ; 
for my brethren and my companions’ sake | will now say, Peace be 
within thee !"—Bracebridge Hall, 2d Edit. 


* * a 





For the information of_our friends in the Northern Co 





from hemisphere to hemisphere, and from pole t6 poles} 


we mean the British and Foreign Bible Society. Such 
an honor must have been more gratetul to Mr. Rush than 


all the attentions of rank and fashion, however lavishly be- 
stowed. 


But we are desirous of making way fora far more able 
negotiator than ourselves. 


Washington Irving, who we now introduce, has, ina 
strain of soft and persuasive eloquence, which it would be 
vain for us to praise, done more, we conceive, than all 
others, in briaging about good the feeling, which is now 
so happily unfolding itself, We conclude these few remarks 
by affirming our full conviction, that the two countries have 


every thing to gain by being friends, and every thing to 
lose by being enemies. 


The opinions I have given of English character have been the re- 
sult of much quiet, dispassionate, and varied observation. 
character not to be hastily studied, for it always puts on a repulsive 
and ungracious aspect to a stranger. Let those, then, who condemn 
my representations as too favourable, observe this people as closely 
and deliberately as Ihave done, and they will, probably, change their 
pinion. 


* * * 7 - 7 os - * 7” 7 


And here let me acknowledge my warm, nry thankfnl feelings, at 
the effect produced by one of my trivial lucubrations. I allude to the 
essay in the Sketch Book, on the subject of the literary feuds between 
England and America I cannot express the heartfelt delight I have 
experienced, at the unexpected sympathy and approbation with which 
those remarks have been received on both sides of the Atlantic. I 
‘peak this not from any paltry feelings of gratified vanity ; for I at- 
tribute the effect to no merit of my pen. The paper in question was 
brief and casual, and the ideas it conveyed were simple and obvious. 

* ae * — . oo 7 - 7 7 


“ It was the cause : it was the cause” alone. There was a predis- 
Position on the part of my readers to be favourably affected. My coun- 
(rymmen responded in heart to the filial feelings I had avowed in their 
names towards the parent country: and there was a generous sympa- 
‘hy inevery English bosom towards a solitary individual, lifting up 

is Voice in a strange land, to vindicate the injured character of his na- 
ton. There are some causes so sacred as to carry with them an irre- 
‘istible appeal to every virtuous bosom: and he needs but little pow- 


er of eloquence, who defends the honour of his wife, his mother, or 
his country. 


* * 


ca 


= * * * * * o . ad sa 7 
For my part, I consider this jealous sensibility as belonging to gen- 
‘Tous natures. I should look upon my countrymen as fallen indeed 
ftom that independence of spirit which is their birth-gift: as fallen 
indeed from that pride of character which they inherit from the proud 
nation from which they sprung, could they tamely sit down under the 
infliction of coptumely and insult. Indeed, the very impatience which 
they show as to the misrepresentations of the press, prove their 
wt for English opinion, and their desire for English amity ; for 
®re is never jealousy where there is not strong regard. 
- ° * * . 7 . . « * 
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m. expressing these sentiments, I would utter nothing that should 
minit the Proper spirit of my countrymen. We seck vo boon at 


ek le 
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lonies, we copy the following Act from the American pa- 
pers. Weare sorry the document is without date :— 


DEMARARA. 
Aw Act, requiring all Lumber to be measured, and Salt Fish to be 
weighed, and also for regulating a Merchantable Standard for all 
Staves, &c. inthis Colony ; and for establishing the Office of Ad- 
measurer of lumber, &c. &c. Weigh-Master, Gauger, and Inspector ; 
and a Table of Fees to be paid at the said office. By His Excel- 
leuncy Major General John Murray, Lieut-Governor in and over the 
United Colony of Demarara and Essequebo, and its Dependent 
Districts, Commander in Chief, &c. &c. and the Honourable the 
Court of Policy of the said Colony, &c.—Unto all to whom these 
Presents shall come, greeting ;—Be it known : — 


Whereas differences frequently arise between purchasers and sellers, 
with respect to the quality, and of deals, plank, boards & other articles 
usually imported into this. colony, and sold by weight; also from the 
want of a fixed standard to regulate the dimensions and merchantable 
quality of articles imported and usually sold by tale, such as shooks, 
staves and heading, wood hoops, clapboards, shingles, &c. ; and as 
well as between purchasers and sellers of colonial produce, respecting 
the weights, guages, and proofs thereof. 

With a view thereof to provide against the inconveniences arising 
from such differences, we have thought fit to enact, and be it enacted 
accordingly, that from and after the expiration of six calendar months 
from the publication of these presents, no person residing inthis Colony, 
shall sell, barter, or dispose of, any deal or other boards, lumber, 
scantling, or other timber sold by measure, which shall have been im- 
ported therein, or any packages of cod or scale fish until he shall 
have caused such lumber and packages to be measured and weighed 


appointed for that purpose, in the manner sct forth in his instructions 
herein after insertted, under the penalty of One Thousand Guilers 
for every offence. 

And be it further enacted that the stamp to be used, as directed by 
this act, shall consist of the letters D & E. 

And be it farther enacted, that from and after the expiration of six 
calendar months from the publication hereof, the following shall be 
established aq the Colonial Merchantable Standard of the articles 
hereinafter recited, 
viz :— 

CLAPBOARDS —Shall be four and a half feet in length, five in- 
ches wide, and at least half an inch thick at the thickest edge, clear 
of sap. 

SHINGLES, &c.—Cupress or Cedar Shingles shall be twenty- 
two inches ia length and four inches in breadth —/Vhite Pine Shingles 
or Boston Chips each bundle to be twelve inches thick, eighteen inch- 
es wie, and twenty-four inches long. 

STAVES.—Firsi Class Staves shall be forty-two inches long, four 
inches broad, and seven eighti.s of an isch in thickness ; but if dress- 
ed, six-eighths of an inch thick. 

Second Class Staves shall be forty-two inches long, three inches 
broad and not less than six eighths of an inch in thickness, or five 
eighths if dressed. 

SHOOKS.—First Class Sheoks shall contain twenty-eight staves, 
four inches wide, five eighths of an inch thick, and forty-two inches 
long. : 
Heading —shalt consist of twelve pieces for each shook, each piece 
twenty-nine to thirty inches long and not less than five inches broad 
and five eighths of an inch thick. 

Second Class Shooks—shall contain thirty-six staves, forty-two 
inches long, not less than three inches wide, and five eighths of an 





Her friendship is not | 
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respectively, and stamped with the colonial stamp by a sworn officerf 






Heading-~to consist of fifteen pieces, twentv-nine to thirty inches 
long, and not less than five or siz inches broad, and five eighths of ap 


But with | inch long. 


Shovt—not to be less than eleven feet in length. 

Wood Hoops, long.—not to be less than fourteen feet in length. 

And be it further enacted, that from and after the expiration of 
the six calendar months, from the publication hereof—No person or 
persons shali sell or offer for sale, as of the colonial or merchantable 
standard, any of the before mentioned aticles that may be imported 
into and exposed for sale in this Colony, being of less dimensions 
than is hereinbefore described, nor apy articles of the second class 
of the said standard, as being of the first; under a penalty of one 
thousand guilders tor every offence. 








CANADA. 
Internal Improvement.—It is with sincere pleasure we 


| ee ‘announce, that the inhabitants of Upper Canada have re- 
| should they be less willing to believe that they have natural friends.” | 


| To the magnanimous spirit of both countries must we trust to car- | 


we well 'y such a natural alliance of affection into full effect. To pens more | great lakes of Erie and Ontario, through the medium of the 
‘powerful than mine I leave the noble task of promoting the cause of | 


solved upon the magnificent project of uniting the two 


Chippewa and Grand Rivers, upon the Niagara frontier, 
By this route 
the great Niagara Fall will be avoided, and a free and ready 
communication established between these two great inland 
seas. Our readers will be no less gratified than surprised. 
when they learn, that the whole distance from the two 
points of communication is only 27 miles, and the estimat- 
ed expense no more than 25,0001. Agent’s Offices will be 
immediately opened for subscriptions, which are only $25 
each share. We most heartily wish it success. 


We make the following extracts from the Report :— 
When ten thousand pounds of Stock shal? have been taken, it is 
proposed to commence cutting at Chippewa, and from thence in the 
direction of thg 12 mile Creek, to Lake Ontario ; and no doubt is 
ehtertamed, byt this part of it may be completed in one year from 
the time of commencement. The continuation between the Chippe- 
wa and Grand River, will be undertaken as soon afterwards as the 
state of the subscription will allow, that is, when the whole or major 
part of the Stock shall have been taken up. 

It is not possible to speak with the same certainty as to the ex- 
pense which must be incurred in making the second Cut, but one 
route which has been explored, between the Chippewa and Grand 
River is only five miles, the other, supposed three ; and as the ground 
throughout both routes is favourable for cutting, it is presumed, the 
expense cannot exceed two thousand five hundred pounds. 

A material advantage will result to the Western Districts of this 
Province, and those parts of the United States, which border on Lake 
Bffie, if this last part of the design be effected, in consequence of 
the easy access to the mouth of the Grand River; it being always 
open for navigation at a much earlier period in Spring, than the 
Ports of Buffalo and Lake Erie. It is the primary object of the Mer- 
chant to save time and distance in the conveyance of his produce to 
market, and the route by the Grand River, will unite these advanta- 
ges. Such inhabitants as are settled on the upper part of the Grand 
River and in the townships adjoining, will, in common with the settlers 
on the Weétern shores of the Lake, partake of the advantages of this 
early Navigation ; as the spring floods by enabling them to float 
down their produce, will, when this part is completed, gain immedi- 
ate access to the lower Lake, and enable them to reach Montreal, 
while Buffalo and Fort Erie, remain enveloped in ice. An important 
benefit must likewise be derived by the owners and occupiers of land, 
within reach of the Lake, and the banks of this River, from the cer- 
tainty that much of their valuable timber will find easy and ready 
access to market, after being converted into staves, and other de- 
scriptions of Lumber, which are in constant demand at Quebec, for 
the supply of our West India Colonies. 

The Engineer commenced at Chippewa, on the [6th inst. 10 miles 
from its mouth,on Mr. Brown's farm, Township of Thorold; explor- 
ed from thence two routes, to the head waters of the 12 mile creck ; 
find the ridge of land between the two, requifcs a Cut of 26 feet on 
an average, for two miles ; from thence, to the road in new Holland, 
60 chains ; from thence to Captain John Deco’s, there is a fall of 17 
feet in a distance of 25 chains ; from thence to the brow of the 
Mountain, 71 chains ; from thence to the foot of the Mountain, and 
on the surfacé of the west branch of the 12 mile creek, 50 chains— 
fall 242 feet; thence ta Thomas’ Mill, 107 chains and 50 links—fall 
three feet—fall at the Mill 13 feet 8 inches; thence to Campbell's 
mill pond, 113 chains—fall 8 feet 4 inches > thence to Mill, 14 chains 
—fall at the Mill7 feet 19 inches ; thence to Merritt’s mill pond, 139 
chains 50 links—fall 9 feet two inches ; thence to Adoim’s Mill, 75 
chains 50 links—fall at the Dam, 4 feet-—from this did not measure 
or level to the Lake. I am informed, the distance is about 4 miles— 
do not suppose the fall so be more than 2 feet. The whole distance 
from Lake Ontario, to the mouth of Chippewa, is 27 miles and fifty - 
links. 








NEW-BRUNSWICK. 

We are happy to learn by the June Mail, that His Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters have confirmed the Hon. Warp Cuipmas in the situation of 
Administrator of the Government in this Province—and that the 
proceedings of the Council had been fully approved of. This effec- 
tually sets to rest the late controversy on this subject, to the no little 
mortification of a few disappointed jndividuals —It affords us much 
plessure to say, that there has never been a party spirit ov the 
subject, except with those who have been so fond of displaying their 
abilities by wielding the quill —S¢. Johns Paper. 

We are inuch concerned to state, that the Smail. Pox has beea 


introdaced into this Province, and that it has extended its ravages 
to Nova Scotia. 


Sir John M. Tylden, 


with part of the 52d Regiment, has arrived 
at Halifax, ‘ ; 


New-Works in New-York.—Just published by W. B. 
Gilley, 92 Broadway, ‘* 4a Exposition of the Dangers of 
Intermenis in Cities,” &c. by Felix Pascalis, M. D. &c> Bee. 
pp. 167. This work is intended to prove that interments 
in populous cities are productive of deleierious consequen- 





ces to the inhabitants. 


Also, ‘‘Koningsmarke, the Long Finne,‘a Story of the New 
World,” in» 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 534. For sale by W. B, 


Gilley, J. Megary, and other booksellers. 


‘ Also, a very neatly executed Weekly Paper, entitled, 


The New-York Mirror and Ladies Literary Gazette." — 








inch thick. 


Samuel Woodworth, Editor. 
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